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““Jump! I shouted. The woman, dashing back her hair, made a spring, with her arms outstretched.”"—[ Drawn by M. J. Burns.] 
' 
(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 53, Vol. XIV.) 
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THE “LADY MAUD”: Schooner Yacht. 
f By W. CLARK RUSSELL, AUTHOR OF “A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART,” “AN OCEAN FREE LANCE,” “THE WRECK OF THE ‘GROSVENOR,’” ETC. 
a. é, 


, tending that the deck was not safe walking, as | delight me, I was solaced by remembering that | grandly, and the yacht having been put about for 
CHAPTER VIII. . . de ie 5 5 , ‘ — b 
though he (whose gait was a convulsive stagger | she had often snubbed him briskly enough, and I | a short board, so as not to miss the wreck by going 
By half past ten I was very sleepy. Miss Tuke | compared with her beautiful, elastic, buoyant | construed her kindness into a little compliment | to leeward of her, had settled down on the port 


had come on deck, and kept Sir Mordaunt and me | tread) could prop her up. But she was disposed | to his amiable reception of her mild derision. tack, and was yerking along, her weather leeches 
company in a few turns ; but Norie, who made one | to be complaisant, and presently he sneaked her But, as I say, at half past ten I felt very sleepy. | shivering, and her sharp nose biting an opening 


of us, managed to hook her arm under his, pre- | over to the lee side of the deck. If this did not | There was nothing in sight, the wind was piping [Continued on page 182.) 
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CONSTANCY. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Tue leaf unrolls, and the bird 
Builds, when the buds have stirred; 
And in quiet wooded places 
May-flowers show their startled faces ; 
And the crocus spins its gold, 
And the fretted ferns unfold, 
When love, sweet love, is young, 
With all of his songs unsung. 


Soon the leaf drops, and the bird 

Flits through the heavens unheard ; 

And in open meadow spaces 

Asters lift their starry faces ; 

And the wind in the bare boughs flutes, 
The flowers die down to the roots; 

But love, like the Alpine rose, 

Lives on, come frosts or snows. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 








VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HarpeEr’s WErKLY, HAnprr’s Bazar, and 
HIARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
WKLY and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





No. 123, published March 7, contains a charm- 
ing fairy tale by Miss AIME® RAYMOND, exti- 
tled “ Father Time's Dilemma,” with front-page 
illustration by MRS. Jessie SHEPHERD, and a 
regular boys story by Mr. W. O. Sropparp, 
entitled “* The Last of the Ice,” with two illustra- 
tions. These, together with the Serial Story, 
which increases in interest as the grand dénoue- 
ment approaches, offer a bright vartely of innocent 
and entertaining fiction. 

Among the articles of a more instructive char- 
acter is the conclusion of MR. JAMES PAYN’S 
thrilling descriplion of the adventures of Philip 
Ashton, given under the head of “ Perils and Pri- 


? 


vations,” There is an interesting account of “ The 
invention of the Stocking-Loom,” and an admi- 
rable article on Music from the pen of MRS. JOHN 
LILLIE, entitled “ Something about Sonatas.” 
Minor articles and sketches give variety to the 
paper, while the illustrations, which contain more 
than usual of the comic element, make it specially 
bright and attractive, 





wr Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet, with a rich variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of the newest and 
most elegant styles of Ladies’ Spring Suits for 
Street and House Wear ; Wrappers, Spring Man- 
tles, Fackets, and Bonnets ; an ingenious way of 
arranging an India Shawl as a Mantle without 
culting or injuring it; Children’s Spring Suits 
and Wrappings; Lingerie; Work~- Baskets ; 
Easy - Chairs; Reading - Desks, etc., etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 


EVERY WOMAN THE FAMILY 
BIOGRAPHER. 


VFNHE habit of keeping a memorandum- 

book in which to record briefly the 
leading incidents of each day is one from 
which the housekeeper possessing it always 
reaps some solid benefit. The woman that 
takes the pains to jot down here half a doz- 
en lines nightly really adds to her own com- 
fort in the end, and secures for herself a new 
friend and ally, a silent little friend, but an 
invaluable one, to whom she confides no- 
thing that she is unwilling another should 
know if it were surprised, but to whom, 
nevertheless, she turns for frequent counsel 
when she is unable to tell and longing to 
know on what day a certain event took 
place coneerning which memory can not be 
trusted ; whether, taking past consequences 
into consideration, such and such a thing 
had better be done or not, as the little book, 
wisely read, can tell her; what was the price 








paid for an article that she now wishes to 
buy again, while she is uncertain of her 
means; how long has such a letter been 
due; when did the first early vegetables 
come in last year, and how long before that 
was the garden ploughed: and so, taking 
one thing with another, finds it a wondrous 
convenience, infinitely more than counter- 
balancing the small trouble of remember- 
ing and pencilling the few lines that event- 
ually tell so much. She sets down between 
these little covers the letters she receives, 
the letters she writes, the work she does, 
the headings of the important events of the 
day, the illnesses in the family and the treat- 
ment followed, the calls made and paid, the 
bills settled, the moneys coming in. Her 
little book lies in her work-basket, with its 
pencil attached. It is the day school opens: 
nothing easier than to note it, and to count 
up quickly to the day when vacation comes, 
and prepare herself in mind for the emer- 
gencies. Strawberries are dear, and she is 
waiting for them to cheapen before buying 
in quantity for her preserves: the memo- 
randum, if she consults it, lets her know the 
last day to which she can put it off. The 
weather is hot; her husband thirsts for his 
melons at breakfast: her little book tells 
her the day on which the first ones came in 
last summer, and seeing how soon that day 
comes, impatience is moderated. Or the 
weather is cold, and the household frets and 
grumbles at the unusual severity coming at 
an untimely season, as if things were out of 
joint: the memorandum-book tells on what 
day of last year the fires were first lighted, 
and they commonly find the difference in 
time so slight as to re-assure them about 
the order of the universe and their own 
safety. Have the mumps and the measles, 
and other such trials invented to sift the 
soul of mothers, come round with the young- 
er brood of babies ?—the old memorandum- 
book tells what to do or not to do before 
the doctor can be sent for. Is there a dis- 
cussion in the family as to the time of this 
occurrence, the nature of the other ?—what 
triumph to bring out the little friend, and 
have it all, as you say, in black and white, 
or what comfort to set the matter right to 
one’s own understanding! In short, there 
is hardly a day that passes, after this habit 
of keeping memoranda has been once well 
established, that its value is not felt. And 
the individual in the circle who is known 
to have the habit has all the weight in the 
family and the neighborhood of the sibyl 
with her leaves; her importance is that of 
one constantly consulted; everybody turns 
to her for the instruction she has stored 
away. When did the first robin come last 
year? When did the first snow come? 
What day did Sarah take for her journey? 
What hour did we reach such a place? 
Will she count the days between, as she has 
registered the attacks, and see if there is 
any periodicity to John’s attacks of rheuma- 
tism? She consults her magic pages then 
like a weird fortune-teller, and her word is 
law when she reads the reply. 

Certainly one can hardly gain eminence 
in one’s immediate surroundings by any 
easier method than that of making one’s 
self the creator of these significant family 
chronicles, an author of certified rank and 
note for those that consalt her page, the 
writer of books without knowing or feeling 
the labor of composition—books that may 
be written, if it is preferred, in a close and 
careless script that the writer knows, but 
which would be almost as difficult for any 
one else to decipher as the text of Merlin’s 
tome. 

Nor is it a proceeding requiring so much 
time or exertion that one need to shrink 
from undertaking it. “Mrs. Watts called. 
Letter from Jane. Ten chickens hatched. 
Boursaulte rose bloomed. Harry home at 
five. Drove. Cards to Laura Jones’s wed- 
ding. Johnny’s throat sore; gargled with 
chlorate of potash ; better. Returned Mrs. 
Brown’s call, and Mrs. Robinson’s. Squared 
with the butcher. Bought Nettie’s ging- 
ham and Mary’s muslin. Found my first 
gray hair.” All that could be called to 
mind and scribbled off in about two min- 
utes and a half before unpinning one’s 
brooch, if not set down earlier at odd mo- 
ments. And it is likely to end by becom- 
ing, instead of a laborious duty, so pleasant 
a one that it tempts to continue till the 
tiny page is filled. It is a practice, too, 
that keeps one’s life before one; things that 
the overloaded memory drops, although it 
would be glad to retain them, are here pick- 
ed up and laid away; and many a keeper 
of the brief diaries or memoranda has spent 
pleasant mornings in reviewing her con- 
densed record of the years that are dead 
and gone, her statement of the mere dry 
facts that may not be so much in themselves 
as in the things they bring to light with 
them, but which recall the unwritten facts 
till, one following another, the whole story 
of the time stands out, to recollection, in 
letters of fire, vivid as if she were living 
her life over again. 





(Begun in Harper’s Bazarz No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 

A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XVIL 

“Ts polite society polite?” What, after all, 
are the requisites for good society? A high mor- 
al character, a polished education, a perfect com- 
mand of temper, good-breeding, delicate feelings, 
good manners, good habits? Are wit, accom- 
plishments, and talent advantages ? 

Is society the meeting on a footing of equality, 
and for the purposes of mutual entertainment, of 
men, of women, together, of good character, good 
education, and good-breeding, or is it a place 
where wealth commands the first place, and where 
a spotless reputation is of very little account un- 
less it has something else to offer to a selfish 
world ? 

Certainly the old ideas were all comprehended 
in the earlier codes, even the selfish code of Ches- 
terfield. 

But in the modern world of society in England 
and in America, we learn to-day that these requi- 
sites do not always enter into the demeanor of 
the fashionable. The first maxim of politeness 
is to be agreeable to everybody, even at the ex- 
pense of one’s own comfort. The fashionable ex- 
pert of to-day treats herself to a great license of 
rudeness, and the bad-mannered are most power- 
ful. Every one fears them, every one pulls away 
a foot if it is to be trampled upon, 

We have seen how in the case of poor Rose 
the absence of a knowledge of a set of arbitrary 
rules which society has made for its own pre- 
servation caused her annoyance and distress. 
We have seen, also, how the cruelty of those 
whose mission it was to be polite had hurt her 
feelings and confused her mind. We ought all 
to be very thankful for these arbitrary rules, for 
they save much trouble, doubt, and uncertainty. 
With a knowledge of these ordinances of society, 
the least skilled person can in a short time take 
her place comfortably at a court, if called upon 
to do so, But for the cruelty and bad-breeding 
of those who stand at the portals of good society, 
like bad angels with flaming swords to smite rath- 
er than to give the accolade, we have no explana- 
tion, and can find no forgiveness, 

Despots of fashion, like all despots, change 
their minds more frequently than other people, 
nor do they ask anybody to excuse them for so 
doing. 

So no one received any apology from Mrs. Mor- 
timer, Mrs. Morella, or Miss Devine that they be- 
gan in a patronizing way to speak of Mrs. Philip- 
peau as if she were “one of us,” that some grudg- 
ing invitations were given to her, and that on the 
Avenue she received a few mutilated bows. Her 
own manners and dress were undergoing a change, 
and an improvement, but Mrs. Philippeau did not 
grow refined half as fast as her enemies grew for- 
giving, for motives of their own. 

These were great days for Brandy Gulch. Si- 
donie Devine made a large sum of money; Mrs. 
Morella came out with a new diamond necklace; 
and the Hon. Hathorne Mack was in the highest 
of spirits. 

3ut Mrs. Trevylyan was breaking down with a 
new anxiety. Her telegrams and letters to her 
brother remained unanswered. The Scotch farm- 
er wrote that Mr. Chadwick had departed for 
Alaska, without telling them when he should come 
back, and that they were expecting to hear from 
him every day. 

The Scotchwoman, who entered his deserted 
parlor to lay one letter after another on that now 
dusty pile which had been accumulating for 
weeks, thought sadly of the brilliant child who 
had once brightened the room, and anxiously of 
her master. He was often gone a long time, but 
they heard from him; he sent for his letters, and 
made them some communication. Now he had 
relapsed into unusual silence. Mrs. Trevylyan 
was unable to go and see Rose now, for her old 
malady came back, as it always does when the 
mind is troubled, and she was laid up with rheu- 
matism ; but she wrote to Hathorne Mack to ask 
him what could have become of Pascal—Pascal, 
who should know of his daughter’s accident. 

The Hon. Hathorne Mack did not trouble him- 
self to answer hurriedly. When he deigned to 
explain, he wrote that his friend Chadwick had 
probably sailed for the Sandwich Islands, where 
they had some joint interests. 

“Ah, madame,” said he to himself, snapping 
his pudgy fingers, “ you dared and defied Hathorne 
Mack, did you? Well, I should like to see which 
of us is ahead just now !” 

Rose was indeed in the hands of her enemies. 
She had been delivered over to them, bound hand 
and foot. For many weeks she was too ill to care 
much, and pain absorbed all her attention. 

As for physical comforts, she had enough and 
to spare, and she was as well cared for as ever 
patient with broken leg could be. That horrible 
plaster jacket would have been equally intolerable 
anywhere, but every taste was consulted, every 
alleviation procured. She and Miss Marjoribanks 
had never been enemies; they became almost 
warm friends in these bitter days, and her other 
friends were very kind. Flowers and fruits, and 
cards and notes, all poured in upon her. 

And she was very much entertained by Pierre, 
and got to like the kind-hearted little Frenchman, 
her host. He was so sincerely sorry for her, and 
so kind and amusing! He invented a thousand 
little surprises for “‘ ze poor mademoiselle,” and 
was always bringing her a bird in the cage, a 
marmot, a squirrel, a little dog; a parrot even oc- 
curred to him as likely to rouse her spirits in her 
captivity. 

She had been told carefully of her father’s pro- 
bable departure for the Sandwich Islands and of 
her aunt’s illness, so, as Martha came every day 
with cheerful face, she accepted these two désa- 
gréments with patience. She was accustomed to 
her father’s absences. 

Her hostess she liked least of all, although 
Marie was very kind. No sort of conversation 





amused Mrs. Philippeau excepting the tittle-tattle 
of society, and her questions seemed to Rose to 
be those of an inquisitor, She was asked how 
she liked Mrs. Mortimer; how many balls and 
dinners she gave; how many Mrs. Morella gave ; 
whether Mrs, Morella “stood as high” as Mrs. 
Mortimer, and which was called the better dress- 
ed; what gentlemen were “attentive”; and who 
was the greater belle, Fanny Grey or Sidonie 
Devine ? 

Poor Rose. did not feel at all qualified to an- 
swer these questions, nor were they at all impor- 
tant to her, even if she could have answered them. 
“T wonder why you want to know ?” she one day 
imprudently remarked. 

Marie looked at the girl curiously. 
haven’t you enjoyed society ?” said she. 
“ No, not always,” said Rose. ‘ Have you?” 

“N—n—no, not always,” said Mrs, Philippeau ; 
“but I should if I were like you, a great belle.” 

“T was not one,” said Rose, ‘I made so many 
mistakes, people laughed at me.” 

“But you were invited everywhere.” 

“That was for my aunt’s sake, not mine,” said 
simple Rose. 

““ Were you ever cut—cut dead ?” said poor Mrs. 
Philippeau. 

“What!” 

“Were you ever cut? Did anybody you had 
once known ever pass you, and not bow to you ?” 
asked Marie. 

““No, I suppose not; I never noticed it. Why 
should they?” 

“T think that is a part of society,” said Mrs. 
Philippeau. “I knew some New York people 
very well at Saratoga, and when they came back 
here they used to look me in the face and not 
bow to me.” 

“ They must have been near-sighted,” said Rose. 

“No; they cut me, cut me dead, because I was 
not in society.” 

She said this with a sort of groan of pain, a 
voice in which anguish struggled with anger. 
The parrot heard it, and with a sort of fiendish 
mockery repeated, ‘‘ Cut, cut dead !” 

“Perhaps they thought you cut them ?” said 
Rose, who was learning of a new pain—one which 
perhaps was more hard to bear than even a bro- 
ken leg. 

Then when Rose was able to isove to a sofa 
and the window, Marie would sit by her side, and 
ask who people were, and bring her cards up 
stairs, and wonder which were left for Rose and 
which for herself, and show such an interest in 
society that Rose began to ponder anew upon the 
vexed subject, and wonder, after all, what society 
really was, whether an instrument of torture or 
beneficent invention, whether Mrs. Philippeau 
would be so anxious for it if she knew more of 
it. Rose had never heard that wise saw, “ Great 
minds are content with very little society; it is 
the weakest class that can never do without it.” 
But convalescence brought a less agreeable per- 
son than Mrs, Philippeau to the little boudoir 
where Rose lay for many weeks after recovery 
Set In. 

This was the Hon. Hathorne Mack, whose flow- 
ers and grapes had been sent up most liberally. 
His sister brought him in to pay his respects, 
and of course poor Rose could say nothing to 
prevent the visit. 

She owed him her life; he was her father’s 
friend; she was in his sister’s house. All, all 
were arguments in his favor; but she loathed 
him as he took her hand and held it to his greasy 
waistcoat. 

“Well, Miss Rose, getting pretty perky? I 
hope we shall have you down soon. You never 
will ride that beast again, I can tell you.” 

“Why not?” asked poor Rose. 

“Oh, he broke his leg, and a policeman shot 
him, down by Twenty-third Street,” said Hathorne. 

“Fountain shot! Fountain dead!” said Rose. 
And she turned her face on her pillow and wept 
aloud. 

“‘Now don’t take on so. I'll give you another 
horse better than that devil. Why, I'd never 
have let you ride him again, Rose—never, He'd 
never have been safe, you know.” 

But the Hon. Hathorne Mack did not speed in 
his wooing that day. His assumption of owner- 
ship, his familiar address—oh! how it began to 
fold itself around Rose like the slimy coil of the 
anaconda! And then the tidings he brought— 
poor Fountain dead ! ° 

There was no help for it, however. She was 
glad to see other people, and as they were allow- 
ed to come and see her, the Hon. Hathorne Mack 
was permitted to come, of course. At last she 
made a treaty with Marjoribanks, which was this, 
that the governess and Pierre would always be in 
the room, and that they should divert and distract 
Mr. Mack from his love-making. 

This good deed Miss Marjoribanks undertook 
with great alacrity. She had known the Hon. 
Hathorne in her life in the West, and she showed 
great tact in talking to him. She led him off 
on the subject of his enterprises. She made him 
brag and boast, and fight his battles over again. 
She saved Rose many a dreadful hour. 

Sir Lytton Leycester and Jack Townley, Mr. 
Amberley and Jack Long, were all admitted to- 
gether one day; for Mrs. Philippeau gave a tea, 
and invited all the people who had called. 

Rose had never looked more lovely than as she 
lay there in a curtained bow-window, looking out 
on the sunset with the refined convalescent air 
on her pale face, and the new light in her eyes 
which suffering always brings. Harriet Amber- 
ley was sitting with her, and Fanny Grey knelt 
by her sofa, playing with some flowers. 

“Now no one need tell me that this picture is 
not a composition,” said Arthur Amberley. “It 
is all gotten up for the ruin of our peace of mind. 
My dear Miss Rose, how can I tell you how I have 
been torn with anxiety lest you should never dance 
so well again ?” 

“The doctor says I shall dance better,” said 
Rose, glad of his scoffing humor. 


“Why, 
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" Impossible ! He is a quack, I shall await 


the spring balls with anxiety.” 


Jack Townley was all that good-breeding and- 


correc’ taste could suggest. He gave her a little 
package, to open when she was alone, he said. 

“What can it be? It is too large for an en- 
gagement ring,” said Amberley. 

Sir Lytton sat down and looked at her while 
the others were talking. He too had his gift, 
and he held her hand a moment longer than the 
rest. 

“Tf haven’t brought you anything but myself, 
dear Miss Rose,” said Arthur Amberley, laughing, 
and taking leave. 

Jack Townley’s gift was a riding-whip coiled 
up, with “ Good Luck” on a miniature horse-shoe. 

But Sir Lytton’s was the real thing—one of 
Fountain’s small hoofs, set in silver, and on it was 
engraved, “ Fountain, the playfellow.” 

[ro BR OONTINUED.) 
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JHE new costumes imported for spring have 
long smoothly fitted waists that outline the 
figure from throat to hips, where they are mct 
by very full paniers or sash drapery. The gener- 
al effect is of long slender waists and large hips, 
and this is produced by several different styles 
of corsage and drapery, such as pointed waists 
with paniers, draped panier basques, princesse 
polonaises with pointed bodice fronts, etc. There 
are not many seams in new corsages, but there 
are bones in each seam its entire length, and 
these serve to hold the waist down over the hips 
as smoothly as the Jersey waists fit. The ends 
of most waists are concealed by the drapery that 
is passed around the hips, but there are some 
pretty revers basques that have satin or embroid- 
ery turned up on the edge, beginning next the mid- 
dle forms of the back and extending to the front. 
This is usually about four inches wide in the 
back, and tapers to a point in front, where it is 
finished by a ribbon bow of long ioops and ends ; 
the upper edge of this revers is neatly piped with 
two piping folds; when embroidery is used for 
the revers, the scalloped edge is at the top, and 
the plain lower edge looks as if the embroidery 
had come from underneath it on the wrong side ; 
the middle forms of the back are folded in one 
or two double box pleats, and an irregular bow of 
ribbon is set on irregularly, that is, toward the 
left side of the box pleats. A few waists are 
shown with side-form seams to the shoulders, but 
the short side forms, of which there are generally 
two on each side, are more often seen, The neck 
is very high, and the shoulder seams very short, 

A pointed V-shaped vest is in many dresses, 
This reaches from the throat to the waist line, 
and is seldom smooth, four graduated puffs be- 
ing used instead. This is very pretty when made 
of moiré, or of satin Surah on wool or silk dress- 
es, and to this embroidery may be added, follow- 
ing its outlines, with the scalloped edge falling on 
the puffs. Sometimes embroidery for this pur- 
pose is laid in folds or lengthwise fluting, and 
lace is treated in the same way, which seems a 
pity, as both of these trimmings are handsome 
enough to rest smoothly on the bust, and thus 
display the prettily wrought design. With these 
puffed and pointed vests no buttons are used, the 
only fastening being hooks and loops of silk over 
metal, If buttons are preferred, they are very 
small and round—larger than shot, but not so 
large as bullets, These are of crocheted silk, or 
silver, gilt, or other metal, or else of wooden balls 
covered with the dress material. The flat metal 
buttons are not as large as a silver dime, are col- 
ored to match the material, and have raised fig- 
ures upon them—leaves, flowers, trees, and some- 
times a shepherdess with lambs. The prettiest 
arrangement for making the neck of the dress 
very high around the throat is a bias piece of sat- 
in gathered on the standing collar by three or 
four rows of shirring, and forming a small puff 
at the top, in which is a drawing-string of narrow 
satin ribbon that is to be tied in a bow in front. 
For trimming the front of the waist, when the 
pointed vest and embroidery are not used, there 
are four folds of satin sewed in the shoulder 
seam, beginning at the top and extending nearly 
to the armhole; these folds are graduated nar- 
rower down to the top of the first darts, where 
they become only three or four inches wide; a 
slit is then made in the dress waist on each side 
just above the darts, piped around with satin, 
and the folds disappear therein ; a square turned- 
over collar is then placed at the back of the neck, 
and there is a standing collar in front. 

The newest idea for sleeves is to make the coat 
sleeve slightly full at the top, gather it in at the 
armhole, and put a little padding inside the top 
to make the sleeve stand upward, This padding 
is put in a separate piece of silk lining, and when 
basted next the armhole has a very pretty effect. 
Wrists are close, or else the sleeve may reach 
only to the elbow, or it may be half-way between 
the elbow and wrist. Two soft puffs of satin 
turned downward toward the hand are preferred 
to frills or plain cuffs ; if embroidery is used, the 
scalloped edge is turned upward. 

The lower edge of waists presents the greatest 
diversity ; sometimes this is cut in a sharp point 
behind and before, and piped or corded ; in this 
case the waist is laced up the front, and the 
piped edges rest on full panier drapery attached 
to the skirt. The more frequent arrangement, 
however, is to conceal the edges of the waist aft- 
er it has reached the hips by fastening the pa- 
niers upon it with hooks and loops, or by a pointed 
belt of four folds of satin, or a ribbon sash begin- 
ning in the seam under the arms, and thus trim- 
ming the front, while the back has drapery sewed 
to its edge, making a bouffant princesse polonaise 
effect. When a draped basque is preferred, the 
basque is well boned down over the hips, and 
scarf paniers curved open in front are attached 





to the edge, and knotted or tied in a bouffant 
bow behind ; this is used for Spanish lace dress- 
es and for fine woollens. The simple polka 
basque is liked for Cheviots and other plain 
wool dresses. This, in its newest modification, 
extends evenly around the hips three or four 
inches below the waist line, and has a box- 
pleating a finger deep sewed on the edge. When 
longer coats are used, these are also of even length 
all around, and medium long. The fronts slope 
away, or else are curved slightly, and the broad 
side form of the back is lengthened and turned 
upward in a cluster of folds, and fastened perma- 
nently in the middle-form seams below the waist 
line. 

Lower skirts are slightly wider, and economical 
modistes use the cotton satines for these founda- 
tion skirts instead of cheap silks. A great many 
skirts appear to be pleated their entire length, 
but this pleating is only put on the parts not 
concealed by upper drapery. Ten quadruple box 
pleats of moiré silk or satin sometimes form the 
entire visible skirt, and these are made over a 
cotton satine skirt that has a narrow pleating at 
its foot. Woollen skirts are more often laid in 
wide side pleats, A new bordered effect is added 
near the foot of pleated wool skirts by inserting 
four lapping tucks of satin three or four inches 
above the edge. Some very pretty skirts of cash- 
mere or nuns’ veiling have narrow lengthwise 
tucks, stitched by machine, extending from the 
belt to near the foot, where an embroidered sel- 
vedge finishes this like a flounce; such skirts are 
made of the wide wooi goods with embroidery 
done on one edge, and are thus made crossways 
of the stuff; the narrow satin pleating or puff 
is inevitable beneath such flounces. Very high 
full drapery in panier style, either quite straight 
around or else curved open in front, is the popular 
trimming for the lower skirts. This is made of 
a full width of satin, and is most often without 
trimming on the edge; it is looped and knotted 
behind, and the straight ends hang nearly to the 
foot of the skirt. Striped faille and satin skirts 
have merely a ruche at the foot, and the scarf 
paniers at the top. Embroidered cashmere and 
satin Surah paniers are in curtain shape in front, 
being formed of stitched tucks, beginning in the 
belt, and extending half their depth. Gathered 
flounces are used, but not to the exclusion of 
pleatings, and there are many soft puffs as bor- 
ders of skirts, and also to form the trimmings of 
the front and side breadths, The white balayeuse 
inside lower skirts is of open-worked muslin in 
preference to lace and muslin pleatings, Skirt 
braid is now sewed in between the skirt material 
and its facing. 


SOME OF THE NEW DRESSES, 


Among the new wool dresses of cashmere or 
French bunting, écru, Havana brown, tan-colors, 
and Manila tints prevail. Such dresses are more 
often monotone than in contrasts, though some- 
times combined with other fabric, such as water- 
ed silk and satin Surah, and their stylish trim- 
ming is embroidery on the material. A Ma- 
nila-colored bunting is well made with a prin- 
cesse polonaise back, pointed waist front, with 
darker satin folded belt and bow at the point, 
and a panier edged with embroidery. A puffed 
satin vest is half concealed by embroidery. The 
skirt is in wide side pleats, with four lapped sat- 
in folds or tucks as a border near the foot, A 
shirred puff of satin is around the neck and 
sleeves ; no buttons. Another good style is an 
éeru bunting waist and over-skirt with a box- 
pleated moiré lower skirt of the same shade. 
For Cheviot suits the mustard (yellow-brown) 
shades and the pale porcelain blues are made up 
with a polka basque, skirt of ten quadrupled box 
pleats, and a panier at top, with very bouffant 
back. The only trimmings are facings and lin- 
ings of satin in contrasting color, and a passe- 
menterie cord with acorn ends or tassels passed 
around the hips at the head of the box-pleating 
on the polka basque. For spring silks and sat- 
ins the inch-wide stripes of contrasting colors are 
used, such as brown with blue, lichen green with 
rose, écru with olive, ete.; one stripe is of satin 
and the other of faille, which may be shaded. 
The stripes are used for the pointed basque and 
the plain round skirt, while plain satin like one 
of the stripes forms the bouffant scarf paniers, and 
the wide ruche at the foot of the skirt. This is 
handsome in stripes of mordoré satin with pale 
blue faille. The paniers are of the dark satin, 
and the satin ruche at the foot is in triple box 
pleats, caught together to show the facing of pale 
blue stripes. For more dressy toilettes the fig- 
ured silks that have woven figures like painting 
instead of being brocaded are combined with 
duchesse satin, and trimmed with ruches of che- 
nille like those worn on cloaks during the winter, 
and with shaded bead ornaments. 

For afternoons and evenings are waists and 
paniers of cream white Spanish net—this is the 
piece lace—laid on white silk, with a puffed vest 
of cream moiré, and a skirt of puffs of cream 
white nung’ veiling, with straps and bows of moiré 
and rows of scalloped Spanish lace. These white 
toilettes have no color, and are to be worn with 
natural flowers. Black Spanish lace dresses have 
the Spanish net over satin Surah, forming a 
draped basque, with the pointed basque boned 
its whole length, and the drapery of lace without 
lining covering the hips. The coat sleeves are 
padded at the top, and trimmed with a black 
Spanish lace jabot at the wrists, and similar 
jabots are down the fronts from the throat to 
the point, being tied at throat and point by a 
bow of shrimp pink satin ribbon. The skirt of 
black satin Surah is covered with puffs and pleat- 
ed Surah, widely edged with Spanish lace. A 
narrow pleating of white lisse is in the neck and 
sleeves, but instead of the full white lace cravat 
bow is the shrimp pink bow just noted. A ba- 
layeuse of pleated muslin covered with open- 
worked embroidery is inside the skirt. The but- 
tons are tiny crocheted balls. 





SPANISH LACE MANTLES. 


Mantles of Spanish lace—the net or piece lace— 
laid over satin Surah are among the most dressy 
of the imported confections. Some of these are 
as long as the cloaks worn during the winter, and 
are designed for spring wraps to be put on when 
fur and plush lined garments are laid aside. The 
satin is sufficiently heavy to make lining unne- 
cessary. Other long wraps are of satin with so 
many frills of Spanish lace that the satin is al- 
most concealed. Some of these have deep capes 
reaching to the waist, while the skirt part is 
clinging in front and has great box pleats be- 
hind. Shorter visites and mantillas are also 
made of lace and satin, 





GRENADINE LACE, 


Grenadine lace is the novelty for trimming 
grenadines, This comes with an armure ground 
—instead of lace meshes on which are large fig- 
ures—like the roses and leaves of Spanish lace. 
One edge is in deep scallops, and the lace is of 
ordinary trimming widths—from about two to 
four inches wide. It should be chosen in designs 
similar to those of the grenadine that it trims. 

NEW FICHU CAPES, 

The newest shoulder capes, instead of being 
shirred in Mother Hubbard fashion, are plain and 
short across the shoulders, and have the fronts 
lapped toward the left side of the bust like a 
fichu, A revers coilar like that of a man’s coat 
finishes the open throat, and is turned down 
squarely behind. A bow of ribbon is attached at 
the point where it crosses to the left side. This 
is a pretty finish for light woollen or silk suits 
for spring. If the fabric is heavy, this cape is 
simply lined with satin Surah, and the edges are 
not trimmed. The revers collar may be covered 
with embroidery. 


EMBROIDERED CHAMBERY, ETC, 


Solid-colored Chambérys or zephyr ginghams 
are imported in quaint stylish colors, with the 
new embroideries in open designs wrought upon 
the selvedge for trimming them. This embroid- 
ery is done in white floss, and the choicest col- 
ors of the Chambéry are the pale porcelain blue, 
Pompeiian red, light pink, dark blue, wine-color, 
brown, and for ladies who must have black there 
are black and white mixtures provided, White 
cashmere with similar embroidery done in the 
stylish light Havana brown shades will make love- 
ly dresses for the sea-side. The designs of Vene- 
tian lace are copied in creamy shades of silk em- 
broidery on white wool; and the Havana brown 
cashmeres as well as those in various blue shades 
have this imitation of old yellow lace prepared for 
their trimmings. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; 
Srern Brotners; Le Bouritier Broruers; and 
A1rKEN, Son, & Co, 








PERSONAL. 


Two American ladies, the Princess TRIGIANO 
Brancacct, née Frevp, and the Princess CENc1, 
née SPENCER, now at the court of Queen Mar- 
GHERITA of Italy, possess jewels eclipsing the 
fuinous diamonds of the Roman princesses. 

—Mrs. JuLiA WARD Howe lately received the 
gift from her brother, Mr. Sam Warp, of a very 
handsome house on Beacon Street in Boston. 

—Mrs. PoLk, widow of President PoLk, has 
an estate of about seventy-five thousand dollars, 
but is not able to live suitably and keep up the 
house left by her husband in trust for the State 
of Tennessee. 

—A new county in Wisconsin is to be named 
for Mr. GARFIELD. 

—In August HERBERT SPENCER is coming to 
this country. But it is said that he will not 
lecture, 

—The Thirteen Club, in New York, composed 
of gentlemen desirous of showing their con- 
tempt for superstition, blackballed W1iitu1amM 
FLORENCE, the actor, on account of supersti- 
tious behavior at sea. The club waiter, how- 
ever, can not be persuaded to bring in thirteen 
plates, and he pours out fourteen glasses of wine, 
and drinks one himself. 

—A son of ex-President TyLer by his last 
marriage, Mr. J. ALEXANDER TYLER, being in 
Heidelberg at the breaking out of the Franco- 
Prussian war, joined the German army, and was 
promoted for gallantry. 

—At the amateur performance of Putience in 
Baltimore the leading female part was taken by 
a granddaughter of REvERDY JOHNSON. 

—The Jefferson (Ohio) fire-company which is 
named for BEN WaDe has been given a silver 
trumpet by Mr. Wape’s widow. 

—At President ARTHUR’S first state dinner the 
floral decorations were superb. The state din- 
ing-room, the East Room, and the entire suite 
of parlors were elaborately adorned ; on some of 
the mantels were mosaics of different-colored 
flowers, and the white columns and chandeliers 
were wreathed with smilax, while the centre of 
the dining-table bore a floral ship, with freight 
of Jacqueminot roses. 

—A letter from one of the Chinese students 
lately recalled from America confesses that he 
misses the girls more than anything else. 

—At the funeral of HARRISON AINSWORTH not 
a single man of letters was present. His Mervyn 
Clitheroe is thought to be a sort of autobiography. 

—CaPpouL, as well as Mile. HeILBRONN, has 
been among the sufferers from the lute financial 
disasters in Paris. 

—Continental people say that Queen VicTo- 
RIA has purposely omitted inviting the Queen 
of Holland to the wedding of the latter’s sister 
with Prince LEopo.p. 

—Sir WALTER Scort, more than halfa century 
since, attributed the condition of Ireland to “ the 
exactions of the landlords,’ and Groreg IV. 
said all grievances could be cured by holding a 
Parliament in Dublin occasionally. 

—The venerable engraver Mr. SARTAIN en- 
joys his work still with all the vigor of youth, 
and is often found with his tools at midnight. 

—The young daughters of Senator Sawyer, 
having been asked by their father to learn to 
cook and make their own clothes in order to 
please him, lately invited their parents and 





friends to a fine dinner cooked entirely by them- 
selves, at which they wore dainty gowns, also 
made by theirown hands, The Senator straight- 
way paid them the ve ry handsome wages of a 
check for twenty-five thousand dollars each. 

—The Duke of Hamilton having arranged to 
sell his library, will now dismantle Hamilton 
Palace, having plenty of others. It was the home 
of Beckrorp’s daughter, and as it is built on a 
bed of vast mineral wealth, it will probably be 
demolished. 

—In order to pay the church debt, the Bish 10p 
of Freiburg has sold to Baron Rornscui.p, of 
Frankfort, the golden chalice of the Carlsruhe 
church—an ancient work of art ornamented with 
precious stones, 

—The Rev. Joen Many, of New Haven, in his 
ninety-third year, is one of the most regular at- 
tendants at the Lyman Beecher Lectures in the 
Yale Theological School. 

—It cost Congressman Cox and wife just eight 
thousand dollars to make an eight months’ jour- 
ney abroad, 

—The Equal Suffrage Society celebrated the 
sixty-second birthday of Susan B. ANTHONY at 
Indianapolis on its recent occurrence. 

—Mrs. BELL, for whom the unfortunate Jean- 
nette was name a, is building a house on Bellevue 
Avenue, in Newport. 

—Mr. Crrus W. Fretp telegraphed to Miss 
BLAINE, in Paris, congratulations on her father’s 
superb eulogy on President GARFIELD. 

—Miss ANNE WHITNEY is soon to uncover the 
model of her colossal statue of HARRIET Mar- 
TINEAU, Which is to be put in bronze, 

—The Queen of Spain has sent by ex-Minister 
FAIRCHILD a verbal message of condolence to 
Mrs. GARFIELD, 

—Mr. WiLL1aM Hugues, of Baltimore, recent- 
ly married a Miss Burrovaus, of Virginia. A re- 
markable coincidence in his family ig that he 
three brothers who all have the same birthday 
each one of whom was married on his twe nty- 
sixth birthday toa Miss BurRougHs, at the same 
church, by the same clergyman, the three brides 
becoming twenty-one years old on that day. 

At the wedding of Miss Linian CHIcKeR- 
ING, the heiress of CHICKERING’S piano-forte, to 
Mr. GORDON Prince, son of the last Mayor of 
Boston, the bride’s dress was of white brocade, 
the front covered with lace flowers outlined in 
orange flowers, the same garniture about the 
train; the sleeves were of orange flowers, a bar 
of diamonds held the same blossoms on the cor- 
sage, and the veil was of costly lace, The flower 
of Boston youth were the ushers, 

—It is said to have been the weight of Sir 

ROBERT CHRISTISON’S Opinion, who has just died 
at eighty-five, that was the obstruction to the 
free admission of women to the medical curricu- 
lum in Edinburgh, 

—Mr. Ceci, Guinness has lately bought for 
four hundred and fifty dollars a high-backed 
and finely curved oak chair formerly used by the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and 
lately sold in a Dublin auction-room, 

—The monks of La Trappe have sold their 
Channel island to the Grande Chartreuse monks, 
as it would not raise the plants for their tra- 
pistine, but will raise daffodils, of which quauti- 
ties are used in the Chartreuse cordial. 

—The late artist Mr. Sraige was a honse- 
painter in Newport when a young man, and his 
first work was some miniatures on ivory for a 
gentleman whose house he was painting, and 
who assisted him in applying himself to art. 

—The photographs of CARLYLE are said to 
bear a strong resemblance to the poet R. H. 
STODDARD. 

—The drawing-room curtains of General 
Grant’s New York house are to be finished in 
point lace, heavy as Venetian 

—In March the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Tuomas H. BenTon’s birth will be celebrated by 
the Missouri Historical Society. 

—The hair and bushy whiskers of “Ik Mar- 
vel” are silvered with his sixty years. He has 
grown stout, aud looks much like the Rev. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs. 

—The Americans in Berlin and Cairo cele- 
brated the one-hundred-and-tiftieth birthday of 
W ASHINGTON. 

—General TrREvINO, of Mexico, who married 
the pretty Miss Orb, has gone to Monterey, 
having resigned his position as Minister of War 
and Secretary of the Navy, and taken command 
of his old department. 

—A Baltimorean offers to the Federal govern- 
ment WaASHINGTON’s sword-knot of silk and sil- 
ver tinsel bullion with a tinsel rosette, for the 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars. 

—A sium of money is being raised In Boston to 
defray the expenses of the late Professor Ko’s 
family to China. 

—The man who claims to have taken the first 
load of ore from the Comstock Lode, Francis 
Sears, is on a visit to Pittstield, Massachusetts, 
after fourteen years’ absence at the Sandwich 
Islands. 

—JOsEPH Cook has been lecturing in Bombay. 

—A lady who in her youth was on terms of 
intimate and friendly relationship with GorTue, 
the Baroness ALTIKE von Lewitzorr, is still 
living in Prussia, at the age of ninety. 

—The pretender to the French throne, Prince 
Victor NAPOLEON, is about to begin his studies 
at Heidelberg. 

—The lite M. RouzEaup wooed CHRISTINE 
NILsson when she was a struggling débutante 
at the Théatre Lyrique. It was a thorough love 
match; and she has the sympathy of the world. 

The canvas lining of one of the rooms of the 
monastic buildings of Westminster Abbey hav- 
ing been stripped off in the course of repairs re- 
cently, a fine ouk .panelling was revealed, and 
behind it a well-designed wall - painting of the 
time of Henry VII.—an extremely rare period 
of wall-painting. 

—It is said that Jonannes BRAuM suggests 
Lohengrin with his smooth high forehead, the 
noble form of his nose, the blonde hair shading 
to gray, and the manly figure, though short, 

—It amuses one to see the trifles that weigh 
with the great. Ata reception of the diplomat- 
ic corps by the Queen of Italy, the Queen’s lady- 
in-waiting noticed that the train of Madame 
Leeualt, of the Belgian Legation, did not seem 
quite as long as etiquette prescribed, and men- 
tioned the fact to the Queen. The Queen sent 
for the dean of the corps, and begyed him to ask 
if the train was of the proper length. The lady 
sent for her husband, went into an ante-room, 
took scissors, cut off her train, and sent it to 
the lady-in-waiting, the Marquise di Monsereno, 
with the request that she would measure the 
train herself, and let her kuow the result. 
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Peacock-feather 
Design for Sofa- 
back Cover. 
— Royal School 
A began by working 
their peacock feathers 
in natural coloring; 
they then varied them 
by working only in 
three shades of pea- 
cock blue, and have 
now reached the 
height of arbitrary 
coloring, by doing 
them in terra -cotta 
and Persian pink on 
cream color, and in 
Indian red on pale 
red. Thus this design 
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has held its ground 
as a popular favorite, 
They are almost al- 
ways done in silks or 
filoselles, thus retain- 
ing the sheen of the 
feather, and are work- 
ed in stem, feather, 
and satin stitch. The 
border is in corre- 
sponding colors. 





Rose Design for 
Chair Back. 
: ge flowers are 


here in very pale 
yellow-pink, darken- 
ing toward the edges, 
which are in button- 
hole or blanket stitch, 
The insects and bird \}1\ 
are in brown and blue i ‘t 
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color chosen for the 


wesley PEACOCK-FEATHER DESIGN 


Honeysuckle Design for Chair Back. 
HIS is worked in natural coloring, yellow or white flowers, as 
preferred, on satin sheeting. The flowers are in silk or filoselle, 
the leaves, berries, and stems in crewels, 





Felt Round Hat.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 181. 

Tae brim of this garnet felt round hat is faced and bound with 
garnet velvet. Garnet moiré plush ribbon is twisted about the 
crown, and caught down on the back with a gilt ornament in the 
manner shown in Fig. 2. On the front of the hat the ribbon is form- 
ed in loops, among which is fastened a cluster of four ostrich tips. 


Plush and Lace Collar.—Figs, 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 181. 

Art the top is a standing collar two inches wide, made of plush 
and silk lining, which fastens on the left side. For the back of 
the collar, which is likewise of plush and lining, a piece is cut ten 
inches long and six deep; the lower corners are rounded, the sides 
sloped toward the top, and the top hollowed out to fit the neck. 
This is edged with gathered cream Spanish lace three inches wide, { 
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ROSE DESIGN FOR CHAIR BACK.—From tne Sovtn Kensington 


Roya. Souoo. or Art Neevix-Woxrx. 
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and joined to the back of the band. The stiff net foundation for 
the lace front is cut eleven inches wide and five deep, and is round- 
ed on the sides from the top to a point at the middle of the bottom, 
hollowed out at the top, and joined to the band. It is edged with 
lace, and covered with two rows of similar lace. A row of gather- 
ed lace is set around the lower edge of the band, which is covered 
with lace. A bow of light blue watered ribbon is set on the left 
side where the collar fastens. 


Jewelry.—Figs. 1-8. 
See illustration on page 181. 

Tue jewelry grouped in the illustration comprises a chain neck- 
lace with pendant in gold and silver, various oval and cross 
pendants and a bracelet in wrought gold and enamel, and an 
enamelled lace pin. 

Spanish Tulle Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 181. 

Tue bonnet has a broad crown covered with pleated Spanish 
tulle. The brim, which is wide on the front and sides and narrow 
in the back, is covered with Spanish tulle, over which two lace 
frills are set, and faced with red silk, which is veiled by puffed 
tulle. Steel bead drops surround the edge. A steel clasp catches 

the folds of tulle together on the back, and a cluster 
of shaded red and yellow roses is set on the right 


yf") side. The scarfs are eight. inches wide and thirty- W747 
I al two long, and made of Spanish tulle edged with lace. 
vy MMe 


Monograms.—Figs. 1--4. 
See illustrations on page 181. 
Turse monograms for marking linen are workea 
on the ground in satin and overcast stitch with fine 
embroidery cotton. 


Umbrella Handles.—Figs, 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 181. 

Figs. 1-4 show some of the latest styles of um- 
brella handles. Fig. 1 is a polished wooden handle, 
on which is a silver plate with a monogram. Fig. 2 
is an ivory handle, the knob of which is carved to 
represent a dog’s head. The sledge-hammer top 
of the handle Fig. 3 is of silvered metal. Fig. 4 
shows a wooden handle, the knob of which is form- 
ed by a grotesque knot that is carved into claws at 
the end. 

House Shoes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 181. 

Fig. 1 is a kid shoe, laced in front. The lattice- 
work on the instep is underlaid with colored silk 
and stitched with white. A satin ribbon bow finish- 
es the top.e The open kid shoe Fig. 2 is furnished 
with elastics on the sides, which connect with the 
band that crosses the instep. The band and the toe 
are embroidered in bright-colored silks. 


Girls’ Spring Suits.—Figs, 1-3, 
Sce illustration on page 181. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 is of bronze Cheviot, trimmed 
with bands.of sapphire blue marabout plush. It is 
composed of a short skirt, bordered with a side- 
pleated flounce, and a long close-fitting basque, bor- 
dered with plush, and encircled at the waist by a 
pleated belt of dark blue moiré ribbon, finished with 
a sash bow in the back. 

Fig. 2 is a princesse dress of tan-colored beige, 
which is edged around the skirt with two narrow 
pleatings. It is hooked in the front, where there is 
a shirred plastron to correspond with the shirred 
panel on the back. The square flaps on the back 
and the deep pelerine collar are bordered with nar- 
row bias folds, and edged with cream embroidery. 

i} The princesse dress Fig. 3 is of myrtle green cloth. 
The plastron, which is let into the front, and the deep 


pleatings around the bottom of the skirt are headed 
by a folded scarf drapery of the plush, completed by 
a large bow on the back. Small bullet-shaped gilt 
buttons trim the front and back and the cuffs of 
the dress. 
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HINTS TO 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 


O scarce a season 
as the present has 
seldom been known 
in our fruitful land, 
thelong-continued and 
wide-spread drought 
of last summer giving 
rise to visions of fam- 
ine such as had nev- 
er previously disturb- 
ed the American brain. 
As a natural conse- 
quence, the ingenuity 
of housekeepers is be- 
ing taxed to the ut- 
most in the endeavor 
to provide their fam- 
ilies with ordinary 
comforts at extraor- 
dinary prices, 
Beginning with 
small matters, eggs 
are exceedingly scarce 
and high; it is well 
worth while, then, to 
do with as few as pos- 
sible. The coffee that 
may be bought ready 
clarified, as well as 
roasted, is very eco- 
nomical in this re- 
spect, besides sever- 
al others. By being 
spared the necessity 
of always providing 
white of egg for the 
clearing of coffee, 
there is a daily sav- 
ing that will count 
for something when 
the weekly account 
is made out. Every 
housekeeper does not 
know that the very 
nicest muffins can be 
made without eggs— 
real English muffins, such as are esteemed so highly in London. 
The basis of this muffin is simply light bread dough. Make up 
one quart of flour exactly as if for light bread, and set it away to 
rise as usual. When the time comes for working it out prepara- 
tory to the second rise, after thus working it, thin the dough into 
a rather stiff batter by adding gradually a pint of sweet milk, 
beating it in until the batter is perfectly smooth; set it to rise 
where it will not turn sour. When tea or breakfast is to be served, 
see that you have a good brisk fire burning; then grease your 
griddle very delicately (fried muffins are atrocious), and drop the 
batter on to it from a spoon; turn the muffins so that they be very 
lightly browned on both sides, and it will be strange if they are 
not approved as more than commonly nice. They should be pulled 
open, not cut, when buttered. In most families where they are 
used they are considered not at all troublesome, as they are made 
up at the same time as the ordinary family loaf. A yet cheaper 
breakfast cake is to cut off some of the light bread dough, and 
make it into round cakes, rather thinner than biscuits, and bake 
them on a griddle not greased at all. They are provincially 
known as “old maids,” and preferred by some persons to the most 
expensive breads. 
Be it suggested that the popular dessert known as “ cherry roll,” 
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“damson roll,” ete., is really better to the taste, and certainly more 
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ready. If one 
quart will 
make enough 
for your fam- 
ily, take one 
pint of plain 
flour and one 
pint lightened 
either with 
Horsford Pow- 
der or Royal 
Baking Pow- 
der, according 
to the propor- 
tions publish- 
ed with both, 
Sift your flour, 
and moisten it 
into a dough 
as soft as will 
admit of roll- ; 
ing with wa- [See 
ter that has 

freshly boiled. Roll it out on your 


Fig. 2.—Garnet 


the fruit all over the surface, and roll 
up as you would any other pastry. Do 
not forget to flour your cloth, and al- 


biscuit board until it is very thin, lay | 
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Fett Hat.—Back. 
Fig. 1.] 





the success 
likely to re- 
sult. 


A COSTLY 
HAIR-PIN. 

Wuat would 
be thought of 
hair-pins cost- 
ing ten thou- 
sand pounds ? 
Yet such a 
one graced the 
head of Sabi- 
na, wife of the 
Emperor Had- 
rian. Very deli- 
cately wrought 
and exquisite- 
ly finished were 
“ toilette orna- 
ments” in days 


| of Roman luxury, and greatly prized by 


dames and belles of high degree in the 


dainty arrangement of imperial tresses. 


Sabina’s royal adornment is described 


as “every way lovely,” and is yet to 
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low only one be seen among the 
hour for the relics of Pompeii 
roll to boil in. and Hereulaneum, 
The quicker in the Royal Mu- 
the process, the seum of Naples. 
greater will be It represented the 




































digestible, when the pastry of which it is 


made is prepared without ei 
or lard. Stew the fruit with 


ar, and set it aside until your pastry is 


Fig. 1.—Pivusa anp Lace Cot- 
Lar.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Umere.ia 
HAnpDLEs. 


Fig. 3.—Monocram. 


SpanisH Tciie Bonnet. 


ther butter 
a little sug- 





Figs. 1-8.—JEWweELry. 
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Figs. 1-3.—Girts’ Sprine Svrrs. 











Goddess of Plenty bearing in one 
the horn of Archelius, and 
caressing a dolphin with the other. 


Fig. 2.—Pivusn axp Lace Cot- 
Lar.—Front,—[See Fig. 1.] 
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THE “LADY MAUD.” 


through the short, black, foam-topped surges. 
It seemed a pity to be cruising about after a kind 
of phantom ship when we could have laid our 
course at nine knots an hour, and made perhaps 
a fair run out of these humbugging latitudes. 
But there was too much humanity, though based, 
methought, on a somewhat airy foundation, in my 
friend’s resolution to allow me to utter a word 
against it, 

I was awakened by a sharp rapping on my door, 
and on opening my eyes was surprised to find the 
daylight broad upon the scuttle, for it did not seem 
to me that I had been asleep above an hour. I 
asked who that was, whereupon the steward put 
his head in and told me that the wreck was close 
by, and Sir Mordaunt would be glad if I’d come 
on deck. Il immediately rose and dressed myself. 
It was easy to judge without going on deck that 
there was a considerable sea running, and a very 
strong wind blowing, for the yacht was plunging 
sharply, and every now and again I could hear 
the sharp rattle of spray upon deck, while the 
washing of the sea against the side of the schoon- 
er was exceedingly heavy and noisy. In less than 
five minutes I was out of my cabin. 

Sir Mordaunt stood close against the companion, 
gazing to leeward, and when he saw me he point- 
ed with great excitement to the sea, crying, “ There 
she is, Walton! I told you the signal was not 
put into the sky for nothing. How are we to 
rescue them ?” 

I looked, and saw a large water-logged vessel 
—apparently a bark—upon our lee beam. She 
was a complete wreck, and recalling the features 
of the mirage we had beheld on the preceding 
day, I perceived that this was the vessel that had 
painted the reflection in the air. Her foremast 
was gone just under the top, though the foreyard 
still swung upon it, supported, it seemed to me, 
by the truss. Her maintopmast was standing, 
but her mizzenmast had been broken short off 
at the deck, and stood up like a huge bunch of 
sharp, jagged, white splinters about two feet 
high. Portions of her deck forward were blown 
out. Only a sailor can figure to his mind the image 
of confusion and wreckage aloft, masses of black 
rigging hanging over either bulwark, the maintop- 
gallant-mast swinging over the topsail-yard, upon 
which the furled sail lay in rough heaps of can- 
vas, with the gaskets hastily and clumsily passed, 
as though by men who had worked in an extremity. 

But this was not the spectacle that fixed my 
eyes. The hull of the vessel was sunk to about 
six inches below her wash-board, so that nothing 
but her bulwarks prevented the water from stand- 
ing to that height upon her decks; but about 
three feet abaft the starboard fore-rigging the 
bulwarks were smashed level with the decks, 
making a fissure about twelve feet. wide, through 
which, as the hull slowly rolled, with the most 
sickening, languid movement that can be ima- 
gined, the water flashed out in a roaring coil of 
foam, as though a sluice-gate had been opened. 
She had apparently had a deck-load of timber, for 
though most of it was gone,a number of planks 
still littered the decks, lying one athwart the oth- 
er in hideous confusion, with fragments of the 
galley and fore-deck-house, which had been split 
to pieces, lying amongst them, together with such 
a raffle of gear, broken spars, pieces of canvas, 
and the like, that no description could give you 
the barest idea of the dreadful picture of ship- 
wreck that immersed hull presented. 

There was another deck-house aft, close to the 
wheel (or where the wheel had stood), which the 
furious seas had left uninjured; and upon the top 
of this structure were three men and a woman, 
lashed to a thin iron rail that ran around the top 
of the house. On examining them through a 
binocular glass, 1 perceived that two of the men 
were scarcely clothed, having no more than their 
shirts and drawers on, whilst the woman had a 
sailor’s jacket buttoned over her shoulders; but 
her black hair was loose, and blew out in a cloud 
from her head—a small matter for me to take no- 
tice of, and yet one that gave a most melancholy 
wildness to that miserable group of human beings. 
Meanwhile, and very frequently, the seas, dashing 
themselves against the weather bulwarks of ‘the 
wreck, shot up in long sparkling masses of green 
water, that blew in scattering clouds over the 
deck, and again and again the men and the wo- 
man were hidden from our gaze by bursts of 
spray which momentarily veiled the whole of the 
after-part of the bark. 

It was indeed blowing a very stiff breeze of 
wind, and the pitching of the yacht to the strong 
Atlantic sea that was running was made fast and 
almost furious by her being hove to under a tre- 
ble-reefed gaff-foresail, with her nose right into 
the wind, to prevent her forging ahead of the 
wreck, 

1 do not say that the sight of those men of 
themselves would not have made a most thrilling 
and irresistible appeal to us for succor; but how 
that appeal was heightened, so that it raised a 
passion of anxiety in us—at least I can speak 
for myself and Sir Mordaunt—by the presence 
of the poor woman, I will leave it to your own 
heart to conceive. All our crew stood forward 
looking at the wreck, and constantly directing 
their glances at us, as if to guess our intentions, 
and Purchase and Tripshore were together near 
the wheel. 

“ Walton,” said Sir Mordaunt, who seemed to 
be stirred to the very soul by the sight of those 
people on the bark, “ you'll not wish me to apolo- 
gize for rousing you up at this hour, I want you 
to advise me. Purchase is dead against our low- 
ering a boat in this sea, and says we should stand 
by the vessel until the weather moderates. But 
this wind may last for another week, or it may 
freshen into a gale and blow us away. Mean- 
while how long have those people been in that 
situation? For all we know, they may be starv- 
ing, Walton. You see they have no boat, and 





We are bound to succor 


can not come to us. 
them, and at once.” 

I took a hurried look around the sea, and said, 
“Yes, at once.” 

“ At all events, the attempt must be made,” 
he continued, in a manner so agitated that his 
words rolled over one another as they tumbled 
out of his mouth. “I'll cheerfully share the 
danger. I’ll go in the boat.” 

“No, no,” said 1; “if you'll put the job into 
my hands, I'll answer for the right kind of at- 
tempt to save them being made.” 

“ You are a good fellow,” he cried. “ For God’s 
sake, go to work.” 

His charging me with this matter convinced 
me that he had found old Purchase more obsti- 
nate than he liked to admit. But it was impos- 
sible to look at the wreck and wonder at his 
emotion. The people made no signs to us, unless 
a sign was meant by the woman, who sometimes 
raised herhand. They hung together like corpses ; 
but no doubt their reason for keeping still was 
that if they unlashed themselves they stood a 
great chance of being swept overboard, Although 
we were hove well to windward, and abeam of the 
wreck, the send of the sea was settling us faster 
to leeward than she was travelling, and every 
heave carried us nearer, This, however, was no 
great matter, for the yacht was perfectly under 
command, and a shift of the helm would speedily 
forge us ahead of the wreck. As it was, we were 
now near enough to make our voices heard, so, 
jumping on to the rail, I hailed the vessel, One 
of the men, he that was most fully dressed, re- 
plied by lifting his arm. 

“ Are you English ?” I shouted. 

He motioned affirmatively. This was fortu- 
nate, for had they been foreigners I must have 
found great difficulty in making my meaning intel- 
ligible. At my first call, the men clapped their 
hands like shells to their ears, to catch my words, 
and the passion of eagerness expressed by this 
posture made them the most moving figures in 
the world. 

“We mean to send a boat,” I hallooed; “ but 
as we can’t risk sheering alongside, we'll drop 
under your stern, and as we pass, you must jump. 
Do you follow me?” 

The man again raised his hand. 

“See that you get the woman over first.” 

This injunction was likewise heard and under 
stood. I sprang on to the deck, and ran up to 
the mate. 

“Mr. Tripshore,” said I, “ yonder is the biggest 
boat,” pointing as I spoke, “ and fortunately she 
hangs to leeward. Will you please sing out for 
volunteers? I'll take charge, and if you'll ac- 
company me, I shall be glad.” 

“Tl go, sir,” said he, promptly; and imme- 
diately went along the deck and called for volun- 
teers. All the men came tumbling aft, that is, 
all the sailors among them. My utter disregard 
of old Purchase had put him into a great pas- 
sion; and he was additionally mortified by the 
quickness of the men to come into an errand 
which he had advised Sir Mordaunt against. 

“It’s nothen short o’ murder!” he rattled out, 
straddling up to Sir Mordaunt, and struggling to 
control his rage, “If Mr. Walton’s a sailor, he'll 
know that this is no fit sea for a yacht’s boat to 
be lowered into.” 

“Keep back!” shouted Sir Mordaunt, impet- 
uously, “Mr. Walton knows what he is about. 
Don’t interfere with him.” 

What more passed I can not say, being busy 
from that moment with choosing my men for the 
boat. She was a six-oared boat; but I would not 
fully man her, for, though I saw it would be hard 
work pulling to windward, which we should have 
to do to regain the stern of the vessel, yet those 
people on the wreck must make the boat danger- 
ously deep in such a sea if six men manned her. 
I therefore chose three of the best hands, and 
told Tripshore to take stroke. 

““Waen we go clear,” I called to Sir Mordaunt, 
“let Purchase make a board to windward, and 
then wear and heave the yacht to, to leeward of 
the wreck.” And so saying, I jumped into the 
stern-sheets, shipped the rudder, the men seized 
their oars, and we were lowered. 

The boat hung by patent clips, that is, by hooks 
which flew open and released her the moment she 
touched the water and eased the falls of her 
weight. But for this we might not have got 
away without a ducking, or something worse. As 
it was, five men hanging upon the davits in a 
heavy boat made a dangerous weight for those 
iron fixtures to sustain, and I own I held my 
breath as we were lowered, But there was no 
other way of launching ourselves. The yacht 
rolled so heavily that at moments her lee rail 
was flush with the water, and by bringing the 
boat to the gangway we should not only have 
risked staving her, but some of us must have 
broken our legs or necks in getting into her. 
Yachtsmen, however, are nearly always good 
boatmen. We were lowered handsomely, though 
carefully, the boat touched the water, the hooks 
tlew open, and the fall-blocks rushed past our 
noses as the yacht rolled from us, and hung like 
a cliff over our heads. In an instant we were 
swept up and away from the side of the schooner, 
which swung heavily toward us, sinking low un- 
til we looked down upon her white decks, which 
lay like the side ofa hill. “Give way!” I bawled ; 
the oars flashed, and there we were heading dead 
for the stern of the wreck. 

Our boat was like a whaleman’s, sharp at both 
ends, and with a good spring. She was a kind of 
life-boat too, fitted with wooden, tubular, air-tight 
easings. She topped the seas like a cork, and 
yet at the first start the height and volume of the 


waves made me forget the wreck. I could think, 


of nothing but our situation. At one moment we 


were in a hollow, in a dead calm, with the foam 
of the summit of the mountain of water behind us 
blowing like a flight of white-breasted sea-birds 
high over our heads; the next, we were on the top 
of the huge surge, the boat end on, the bowman 


right over my head, and a chasm behind us that 
was like looking down a precipice. 

However, with a strong effort of will, I drew 
my mind away from all this, and fixed my atten- 
tion on the wreck, where I beheld the poor crea- 
tures engaged in unlashing themselves, whilst 
one of them, grasping the woman, was crawling 
along, and shoving her as he went to the extrem- 
ity of the deck-house, where a short ladder would 
enable them to reach the taffrail. Happily the 
wreck lay so very low in the water that it would be 
nothing of a jump from her into the boat. I sung 
out to the man who pulled the bow oar to make 
ready to catch the woman, and at the same time 
I told the other fellows to lay upon their oars, as 
the boat had way enough, and stand by to back 
water when we got under the stern of the wreck, 
so that we should not shoot past too rapidly. 

Yet never was nicer steering wanted than now ; 
for if I directed the boat too near the stern, there 
was the chance of a sea lifting us under her 
counter, and smashing us into staves ; whilst, on 
the other hand, if I gave the bark too wide a 
berth, the woman would never be able to reach 
us by jumping. I pulled myself together, and 
watched the send of the boat on the seas stead- 
fastly. The woman stood on the taffrail, waiting 
for us, grasped by the man, who crouched down 
behind her, with his hands locked in her dress. 
Every now and again a column of water ran up 
the bark’s quarter, and smothered them, and I 
could see the woman at such moments beating 
the air with her hands, and then rubbing down 
her face, whilst her long black hair, that hung for 
a bit in its saturated state down her back, would 
lift, and then blow out straight upon the strong 
wind, 

Calculating the distance as accurately as I 
could, I headed the boat so as to hit the water 
about five feet from the taffrail. The wind and 
the waves rushed us along. When about twenty 
feet distant I shouted to the men to bury their 
oars and stop our way somewhat. This was done, 
and then we were under the vessel’s stern. 

“ Jump !” I shouted. 

The woman, dashing back her hair, made a 
spring, with her arms outstretched. The bow- 
man caught her, and the boat trembled as her 
body fell into his arms. In a moment we had 
swept past the vessel, but the woman was safe in 
the bottom of the boat. 

It was now necessary to row to windward in 
order to drop down again past the vessel’s stern, 
It was tedious and perilous work, but there was 
no other way of rescuing the men. We should 
have been stove alongside the groaning and 
squelching bull, or chucked right on to her. But 
when we rounded to get to windward again, there 
was just one moment when I believed we should 
say good-night to the world. The boat was flung 
up by a savage sea that was shaped like a cone, 
and tossed into the air on the prong of this evil 
surge, as though Neptune had speared us with 
his trident, and was forking us aloft; and the 
fellows who tugged at the oars, missing the wa- 
ter, swept the blades through the air, and fell 
head over heels off the thwarts. Yet this very 
accident was probably the saving of us; for the 
weight of the men being in the bottom of the 
boat kept her keel in the water, though as that 
sea ran roaring away under her, a vertical line 
would have cut through her two gunwales, 

After rowing a certain distance, I put the boat’s 
head round again for the wreck, and as we drift- 
ed close alongside the stern, we maintained our 
position there by means of backing water long 
enough to enable two of the three men to drop 
among us. Another struggle to windward, and 
another rowing past the wreck, enabled us to get 
the third man; and with our miserable freight 
lying in a silent heap in the bottom of the boat, 
we made for the schooner, that had gone away to 
leeward, and lay hove to, waiting for us, 

But only half our errand was accomplished, and 
the worst part remained. We had saved the un- 
happy people, but how were we to put them and 
ourselves aboard the yacht? Every time we were 
spun up on top of a sea I saw her plunging and 
rolling under her reefed foresail, dipping her bows 
so deep that two-thirds of her rudder came out of 
water, and heeling over to leeward until it seemed 
that another foot of inclination would lay bare 
her keel; and then down we would plump intoa 
hollow, where there was not a breath of air, and 
nothing to be seen but the water toppling in 
mountains above us, and the sky, which we look- 
ed up at as though from the bottom ofa well. The 
tumbling of the schooner on the one hand, and 
our own sickening sinkings and risings on the 
other hand, were pretty broad hints of the diffi- 
cult and dangerous job that lay before us, There 
was only one plan to adopt, and when we were 
close to the schooner it entered my head. Sir 
Mordaunt and the ladies and Purchase, indeed 
everybody aboard the yacht, were intently watch- 
ing us, and in order that they should hear me, I 
steered as close to the stern of the schooner as I 
dared venture, and shouted at the top of my voice 
for them to reeve a whip at the foreyard-arm, 
and sway us aboard, as that would be our only 
chance of reaching the deck; and I also bawled 
to them to heave us a line, which I protest none 
of them seemed to think of doing.- Old Purchase 
appeared quite dazed, and stared at us like a fool, 
and we should have been swept away to leeward 
by the wind and sea like smoke, if the fellow who 
held the wheel had not let go of it and swung a 
coil of rope at us, the end of which was cleverly 
caught by the bowman; and presently we were 
riding at about ten feet distance from the vessel, 
our weather oars being kept overboard to hold 
the boat clear of the side. 

In a few minutes a whip was rove at the fore- 
yard-arm, with a guy, leading over the bulwark 
rail, to steady it. “ A bowline on the bite,” as it 
is called, was made at the end of it, and the man 
on the yard overhauled the whip until the bow- 
line came to our hands. The woman was raised, 





and the bowline slipped over her, and watching 














our chance, I shouted to the people aboard the 
schooner to sway away, The poor creature 
shrieked as she was swept out of the boat into 
the air; and never shall I forget her appearance 
as she swung aloft a few moments, with her gown 
rattling upon the wind like a flag, and her hair 
streaming out, and her arms tossing wildly. I 
recollected Miss Tuke saying that she hoped we 
would meet with adventures, and I wondered 
what she would think of ¢Ais as an incident. It 
was like seeing a person hanged: I believe the 
woman had been unconscious to the moment of 
the men lifting her up to pass the bowline over 
her shoulders, and no wonder the poor soul kept 
screaming, if, as I suppose, she only recovered 
her sensibility to find herself hanging over the 
foaming water at a height of sixteen or eighteen 
feet. 

But the guy was manned, and she was careful- 
ly drawn on board; and very quickly the bow- 
line was again overhauled into the boat, and one 
of the shipwrecked men fitted into it, and sent 
aloft. 

The relation of this business is easy enough, 

but the acting in it was a tremendous experience. 
First, we had the utmost difficulty to keep the 
boat from swinging away from or sheering against 
the yacht’s side. We had all to erouch low in 
her, and do our work as we squatted in her bot- 
tom, for fear of oversetting her. As the seas 
passed under her she would lean over, and keep 
us breathless; and one moment she would be 
hovering on the summit of a sea that gave us a 
clear view of the foaming waters beyond the 
yacht’s decks, and the next the yacht had van- 
ished, and nothing was visible but the wall of 
green water that sparkled and hissed and roared 
between her and us, On the other hand, the roll- 
ing of the yacht’s masts tautened and slackened 
the bowline so wildly that it was a real agony to 
wait for and mark the moment when to sway 
away, I myself narrowly missed an ugly duck- 
ing, not to mention a broken limb; for, all the 
shipwrecked men having been got aboard, Trip- 
shore insisted on my going next, whereupon the 
bowline was caught with plenty of slack, and 
tossed over my shoulders. I gave the order my- 
self to hoist up, and-whether from flurry or wor- 
ry chose the wrong moment, ¢. ¢., when the boat 
was at the bottom of a sea instead of being on 
the top of it, the result of which was I found my- 
self travelling into the air with the boat and the 
sea in full chase of me, and coming much faster 
than I was going. Fortunately a swing of the 
yacht cleared me of the boat, which, had she struck 
my legs, must have broken them; the boiling wa- 
ter rose to within half a dozen inches of my feet, 
and then subsided, leaving me swinging over a 
huge roaring hollow. However, before I could 
completely realize my position, they had swayed 
me over the bulwarks, and with a hearty thrill of 
delight I once more felt the solid deck under my 
feet. 

Sir Mordaunt wrung my hand, and was good 
enough to compliment me warmly on the manner 
in which the rescue had been effected. He told 
me that his wife and niece were. below with the 
woman, and begged me to go and change my 
clothes, which were indeed wet through. But 
this I answered I would not do until I bad seen 
the men aboard, and the boat at the davits. In 
a manner, I felt responsible for their safety, more 
especially as Tripshore remained in the boat to 
hook her on, leaving nobody in command but 
Purchase, whose inactivity during our return from 
the wreck had by no means improved my opin- 
ion of him as a seaman. 

When all the men but Tripshore were dragged 
over the side, the boat was dropped astern, and 
carefully hauled under the davits, All hands 
came aft and tailed on to the falls, but before the 
boat was alongside I flung the end of a bowline 
into her, and shouted to Tripshore to put it under 
his arms, so that, should he fall overboard, we 
could fish him up without trouble. This undoubt- 
edly eased the man’s mind, and made him work 
more coolly. And certainly never did he stand 
in greater need of his nerves, for nothing but a 
steady eye and nimble hand could have saved the 
boat, that, as the yacht leaned down, rose to a 
level with her rail, and then sunk below under 
the bends, until I had to fork my head over the 
side to see her. 

“Hoist away !” 
over hand, 

“Thank God for that!” said I, as the falls were 
belayed, and Tripshore, throwing off the bowline, 
jumped on to the deck. “Now, Sir Mordaunt, 
Pll go and shift my clothes ;” and down I bun- 
dled, exulting, as any man would, over our suc- 
cessful exploit. 

There was nobody in the cabin, but I heard 
voices in Norie’s berth as I passed to my own, 
and supposed that the ladies had carried the poor 
woman there, and were giving her a dry outfit. 
I made short work over my own toggery, and in 
five minutes was on deck again, by which time 
the reefed mainsail had been hoisted, and the 
yacht was breaking the seas as she started afresh 
on her cruise. The wreck was broad on the 
weather quarter, and I stood in the companion 
looking at her. There is no inanimate object 
that appeals so pathetically to the feelings as a 
deserted wreck tossing upon the high seas, Shorn 
of her beauty, her masts broken, her rigging trail- 
ing in confused heaps, surrounded by the great 
ocean that makes her desolation supreme, she re- 
sembles a dying creature: she seems to know 
her fate, and to be faintly struggling to save her- 
self from vanishing in the fathomless grave that 
slowly sucks her down, The sunshine flying be- 
tween the clouds flashed in the snow-storms of 
spray which were hurled over the almost sub- 
merged hull; the foreyard swayed wildly, like a 
beckoning arm entreating us to stay; and here 
and there along her side black fragments of bul- 
wark stanchions or such things stood out when 
the coils of green water had poured from her 
decks and left them exposed; and they so re- 


and the boat came up hand 
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sembled motionless human beings,standing drown- 
ed and supported by their death-grip, that it was 
impossible to behold the illusion without a thrill. 

Old Purchase stood near the wheel, looking 
very dogged and sullen, but Sir Mordaunt was 
not on deck. Catching sight of the steward, I 
called to know where the baronet was. He re- 
plied that Sir Mordaunt was in» the forecastle, 
seeing to the shipwrecked men. I went to the 
forecastle hatch, and sung out to know if I might 
step down. 

“Come along, Walton, come along,” shouted 
Sir Mordaunt; so I stuck my toes into the up- 
and-down ladder, and dropped into the forecastle. 

This was my first visit to this part of the ves- 
sel, and I was surprised by the roominess of the 
interior, considering the tonnage of the yacht. 
There was a double row of bunks on either hand, 
a good-sized square table that travelled on stanch- 
ions, 8o that it could be hoisted up out of the way 
when not wanted, with lockers around. The deck 
was white, everything very clean, and the place 
in excellent order, But you felt the motion here 
as it was to be felt in no other part. It was like 
standing at one end of a seesaw plank, and the 
jump was often sharp enough to make one reel, 
The roll of the bow wave, and the sound of the 
solid surges smiting the resonant fabric, and re- 
coiling in a smothered hissing and seething, might 
have passed for a thunder-storm heard ina cellar, 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SKATING CARNIVAL AT 
OTTAWA. 
See illustration on double page. 
F all the bright gay scenes of Ottawa winter 
life a skating carnival is the very gayest. 
To the music of a capital band, a brilliant crowd 
of skaters, in every conceivable variety of mas- 
querade dress, sweeps round and round the huge 
gas-lighted rink, forming countless fantastic com- 
binations, while the sharp hiss of steel on hun- 
dreds of feet makes a strange background of 
sound. The dazzling show goes on. A great 
medley of all nationalities, all periods, all ages of 
life—Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics ; Sellers 
of Sweets from Stamboul Bazars ; Policemen ; Zu- 
lus ; stolid Indians from the prairies ; Sailors just 
landed from H.M.S. Pinafore ; Celestials from Pe- 
kin; Dandies of the Regency, and Courtiers of 
the days of the Stuarts ; charming little Peasants 
from Brittany and Albania; bewitching Puritan 
Maidens; alluring Winters and captivating Ten- 
nis-players ; the Slippered Pantaloon, and Babes 
of the Wood ; Brobdingnagian Fox-hunters ; Jock- 
ies, and Darkies from Virginia plantations—dash 
past, gracefully glide by, or, with wonderfully dex- 
terous foot, wind like impalpable sprites at full 
speed through the shifting crowd, till the looker- 
on loses his own identity, and becomes a stray 
particle of extraneous matter shut up in an 
ever-revolving kaleidoscope. Such an entertain- 
ment was recently attended by Lord Lorne, who 
takes great interest ir the pastimes; Lord and 
Lady George Campbell were also present. The 
whole affair was most successfully managed, a 
very pretty feature being a May-pole dance, shown 
in our sketch, 





CREWEL-WORK. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

IL. 
NE of the great advantages of this work over 
other descriptions of embroidery is its use- 
fulness for every-day needs, as from the nature of 
its materials it can be adapted to almost all kinds 
of household decoration, and is not out of keep- 
ing with either homely or handsome furniture, 
provided the stuffs it is worked upon are chosen 
with regard to the ornaments and purposes of 
the room. The selection of suitable material 
must be specially borne in mind when the work 
is employed to decorate such permanent articles 
as wall-hangings, friezes, portiéres, and window- 
curtains. In a handsomely furnished sitting- 
room for winter use, the material should be of 
plush, Utrecht velvet, velveteen, waste silk, vel- 
vet cloth, diagonal cloth, or serge, according to 
the richness or simplicity of the accompanying 
furniture, and the ground color in all cases should 
be dark and rich, with the embroidery upon it in 
lighter shades of the same, or in a light shade of 
a color that harmonizes with it. Plush is the 
handsomest of all these, as it takes such beauti- 
ful tones of color in dyeing; its disadvantages 
lie in its expense, and in the fact that a pattern 
traced upon it is not permanent, and, unless work- 
ed over at once, rubs off. It also requires a lin- 
ing, and is therefore more used as borderings to 
curtains of velvet cloth or diagonal cloth than as 
whole curtains; but if the above defects are not 
objected to, there can be no doubt as to the soft- 
ness and beauty of a portiére or chimney-curtain 
of plush. Utrecht velvet is harder to work 
through than plush, and is more used for curtain 
dadoes than for whole curtains. Velveteen of the 
best quality works well, but is more suitable for 
screens and chimney-curtains than for large hang- 
ings; it looks best embroidered in coarse filoselle. 
Velvet cloth is a soft handsome material, warm- 
looking, and falling in easy folds; it is a good 
texture to work upon, and takes the tracing lines 
perfectly. Diagonal cloths and serges are both 
soft materials, easy to work upon, and artistic in 
coloring, their only defect being that they do not 
take the tracing lines well, and require to be 
worked at once, or the pattern lines run with fine 
white cotton as soon as marked out, If the 
South Kensington plan of painting the design 
with Chinese white or Indian ink and water be 
pursued, the pattern will last much better, and 
be more distinct than when the old-fashioned 

tracing powders are used. 
Summer curtains, etc., for sitting-rooms, are 
either made of waste silks, silk sheeting, China 





silk, Kirriemure twill, real Russian crash, and the 
superior makes of Bolton sheeting. The cheap 
sheetings and crash are not recommended for 
large surfaces of embroidery; they are too harsh 
in texture and too coarse altogether to be used 
when so much time and labor are expended over 
their decoration. Waste silks and China silks 
are worked with either filoselles or crewels, but 
the crashes and twills, being washing materials, 
should only be worked with crewels. In such 
articles as chair backs, bed valances and curtains, 
toilette covers, aprons, etc., cleanliness has to be 
the first object, and for these the washing mate- 
rials known as flax, smock linen, oateake and 
oatmeal linens, Kirriemure twill, crash, and Bolton 
sheetings are used, while the work upon them is 
limited to one or two shades of color. 

The embroidery upon all large objects should 
be worked upon the material, and not applied to 
it, it being always better, from an art point of 
view, to distribute the work in such cases over 
the whole surface than to confine it to certain 
limited spaces, such as a line of bordering, or a 
strip placed across the background. The mate- 
rial is cumbersome to hold unless a frame be 
used, but private persons do not always have a 
frame, and in such cases the heaviness is much 
mitigated when curtains, etc., are made with da- 
does of another color, and of a different mate- 
rial, the embroidery being done upon the dado 
before the two are sewn together. Embroidered 
hangings of any kind are never made either long 
or full, and wall panels and friezes are laid flat 
against the wall. Portiéres and curtains are al- 
lowed sufficient stuff in them to admit of a little 
fullness when drawn across, and they should not 
do more than just touch the floor, so as to ex- 
clude draughts. 

All large pieces of needie-work require pat- 
terns that convey the feeling of breadth, and the 
work must not be too fine to be appreciated at a 
distance. The best designs for these articles are 
either large flowers in outline, with long upright 
stems and leaves, starting from the bottom of the 
hanging, and branching stiffly over the surface 
of the material, or decorative or geometrical de- 
signs, such as are familiar in Italian wall-paint- 
ings or outline figure subjects. The colors chos- 
en for the embroidery when upon dark hand- 
some materials are lighter in shade than the 
background, and of little variety; but when the 
embroidery is upon a light background, greater 
variety of tint and contrasts of color are allowa- 
ble in the decoration. 

The patterns known as outlines will be found 
sufficient for most decorative work; but where 
the designs are to be filled in, select flowers that 
are large and bold in outline, and that are single, 
and discard small and double ones. Employ but 
few shades of color to work together, and do not 
include more than two primary colors in one 
piece, filling in the rest of the design with those 
colors that harmonize with the primaries or with 
half-tints of the two chief colors, Avoid those 
that contrast with each other, and choose harmo- 
nies. It is one of the great faults of Berlin work 
that violent contrasts composed of the bright pri- 
mary colors are introduced together. The same 
fault will creep into our crewel-work if we be 
not careful, Avoid all aniline dyes; firstly, be- 
cause they never blend with other colors, and al- 
ways make the work look barsh and garish; and 
secondly, because they fade sooner than the oth- 
er hues, and instead of fading with the quiet tones 
of softer dyes, look utterly dead and worn out, 

The question of the color of backgrounds to 
work upon is most important. Avoid pure white 
or black, as both are crude; cream white and 
lemon white are good, but not white of a blue 
tinge. Most colors will look well upon a cream 
white background, but the brightest shade of any 
color should not be used upon white. Reds and 
crimsons of a yellow tinge harmonize better than 
blue shades of red; yellow and sage greens agree 
with other colors better than vivid blue-greens ; 
yellow-blues better than sky blues; citrons and 
lemon yellows better than orange-colored yellows. 
In working upon colored backgrounds, the same 
attention to harmonious coloring must be exer- 
cised, It will be generally correct that the back- 
ground color should be repeated for the work, if 
lighter and deeper tones of the color are selected 
for the chief parts of the embroidery, with a few 
needlefuls of the exact tint of the background 
used occasionally. Thus upon a_ blue-green 
ground a pale pure blue shade of crewels is work- 
ed, yellow-green grounds admit of yellow crew- 
els and brown gold-colors, while maroon grounds 
will allow of red crewels. The great thing to be 
remembered is that the eye, to be pleased, must 
be contented by harmonious coloring; therefore 
the tints selected, although they can be bright, 
must never be vivid, and must assimilate with 
their surroundings, never oppose them. 





PLAYING WITH FIRE. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


T has passed into a truism that it is a danger- 
ous thing to play with fire, and Mrs. Richmond 
found it so, to her cost, during the summer she 
spent at the Dovecote. Mr. Richmond had been 
a model lover at the time of their marriage, but, 
like many another, possession had made him se- 
cure, and by almost imperceptible degrees he had 
abandoned those tender acts and assurances which 
are the staff of life to some women, without which 
existence is not to be tolerated. He was neither 
unkind nor unmindful, but he was absorbed and 
busy; he had a thousand schemes on foot, and 
having married her for love, he took it for grant- 
ed that she knew the fact too well to doubt it 
or to need to hear it repeated daily, not aware 
that there are some women who live in fear lest 
“love died in the last expression.” He no long- 
er told her she was the prettiest woman in the 
world, although he still believed it; nor begged 
her to wear his favorite flower; nor chose her 
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colors ; in fact, he omitted any comments on her 
appearance; she was the same heroine to him 
whether in velvet or homespun, whether rosy with 
youth or ashen-hued with age. He rarely had 
time to go out with her nowadays, and she missed 
the attentions, the endearments, the flatteries, 
which had sweetened her daily life, and began to 
question if he had outgrown her and his love; if 
she had “ gone off” in her personal appearance ; 
if her mind had gathered rust while his was sharp- 
ened and brightened by friction with men and 
affairs. 

She began to tremble for her happiness, to de- 
vise means for improving herself, for preserving 
youth, or its semblance: she once even went so 
far as to try a little rouge on her cheeks, and was 
rewarded by Mr. Richmond asking if she were 
ill. “You looked flushed,” he said, “and a high 
color doesn’t become your style.” She threw the 
rouge away, and studied her style. She read te- 
dious books of travel, philosophy, and science, 
that she might develop some mental charm to 
hold him; she almost wished she might have 
some serious illness, something to startle him out 
of his indifference. Of course Mr. Richmond 
never dreamed of this silent tragedy going on at 
his fireside—that fireside which seemed to him 
like a little heaven on earth—and when business 
obliged him to run over to London for some 
months, and it was proposed that she should take 
rooms at the Dovecote, “by the margent of the 
sea,” it was the last straw. ‘“ He would carry me 
abroad with him if he still cared for me,” she 
thought, not understanding, with womanly lack 
of logic, that he was “ not on pleasure bent,” and 
would have no spare moments for picture-gal- 
lery or drawing-room. “ Have I lost all attrac- 
tion,” she asked herself, “or was it a mistake to 
suppose I had any, a mistake which he has been 
finding out? Would he fall in love with me, I 
wonder, if we were both single? Would any- 
body?” If she could only make him a trifle jea- 
lous—ah! that was the touch-stone of love! 

The guests at the Dovecote were all ladies, 
married and single, with the exception of Roger 
Laurence, who had come down to fill his sketch- 
book, shoot birds, and do a little loitering in a 
quiet nook, lie said. The time hung heavily on 
Mrs. Richmond’s hands: perhaps she signified as 
much; perhaps Mr. Laurence divined it. “ Do you 
row, Mrs. Richmond ?” he asked one day. “No; 
Mr. Richmond was always going to teach me 
when I was first married, but he never had time.” 
She spoke in the “ sad imperfect tense,” and sigh- 
ed without knowing it ‘* Let me teach you,” he 
begged ; and so it happened that the other in- 
mates of the Dovecote used to laugh and call 
Mrs. Richmond the water-nymph and Mr. Lau- 
rence the river-god. In accepting the invitation 
Mrs. Richmond had had no other thought than to 
please her husband with a new accomplishment 
on his return, hoping that together they might 
explore all the sinuous windings of the river, and 
renew their days of love-making. The idea of 
showing him that another man valued her com- 
panionship, found a spell in her society which he 
had overlooked, arrived later, She had not count- 
ed upon finding any pleasure in the presence of 
Mr. Laurence or his ill-concealed admiration, He 
was simply a young man who was inclined to be 
obliging and courteous. But presently she was 
looking forward to these excursions, presently de- 
tected that the fact of Mr. Laurence preferring 
her companionship, when there were youth and 
beauty to choose from, lent her a subtle sense of 
power, restored the self-confidence she had lost, 
gave her a delicious sort of surprise, such as a 
girl who had always believed herself plain might 
experience if some one should own she was be- 
witching. 

Mrs. Richmond would have been wise had. she 
recognized the dangers of the situation and avoid- 
ed them. But who of us is wise in season? In 
the first place, she had committed herself to these 
pleasurings, so to speak ; it would be embarrass- 
ing to withdraw, would look as if she were prud- 
ish and vain, had taken the affair aw sériewx. 
At the same time, she was grateful to him for 
convincing her that her power to please had not 
deserted her, and her long-repressed vanity assert- 
ed itself. This delicious flattery was too pleasant 
to be given up all at once—to-morrow, maybe ; 
but, to paraphrase an old poet, 


“to-day itself’s too late; 

The wise denied themselves yesterday.” 
She satisfied her conscience, however, by sending 
Mr. Richmond a faithful account of their comings 
and goings, although, with the best intentions in 
the world, she naturally omitted something, since 
there are a hundred delicate shades of intonation 
and expression in the daily intercouse of two peo- 
ple which no letter can transcribe. If the season 
had not been so fine, and the scenery so enticing, 
Mrs. Richmond would have wearied, perhaps, of 
rocking forever on the tide by sunset, by moon- 
rise, of anchoring in some silent cove where the 
wild flowers looked at their image in the water, 
where the stars lay like jewels, while Mr. Lau- 
rence lighted his meerschaum, and confided his 
loftiest aspirations, his doubts, his beliefs—it is 
so sweet to be confided in, so flattering! Tohave 
heard him, one would naturally suppose that Mrs, 
Richmond was commissioned to write his biog- 
raphy. 

It must be confessed that there were times 
when his egotism rather bored her; but when she 
hesitated about continuing their recreations, a 
word to the effect that no one else sympathized 
with his moods, shared his sentiments, understood 
him, carried the day. 

Slipping home on the tide to the Dovecote 
landing one night, so dark they could hardly see 
each other’s faces, after a silence in which they 
listened to the whippoorwill’s lonesome tune, the 
soft sighing of the water washing against the 
shore, he leaned toward her, and said, slowly: 

“ Do you know, I should like to drift on so for- 
ever—with you. I love you.” 
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At that instant it seemed to Mrs. Richmond as 
if the heavens had rolled together like a scroll, 
She felt stunned and faint. ‘ Row ashore, Mr. 
Laurence,” she gasped, but there was command 
in her whisper. “Ihave been to blame. I have 
been blind, but I love my husband.” 

Not a word was spoken as they shot through 
the darkness to the landing. Then, as he assisted 
her over the slippery stairs, ‘I thought,” he said 
—“T thought you were a widow.” 

Sut Mrs. Richmond’s cup was not yet full. Her 
humiliation was not complete till she read the let- 
ter which arrived for her a few days later. 


“You are a cruel, wicked woman, Mrs. Rich- 
mond” (it said). “ Roger Laurence was my own, 
my lover, my all; and you, you false wife, you 
have stolen his heart away from me—not because 
you needed it—merely to gratify a relentless van- 
ity. Waste makes want: may you live to want 
such love as this of which you have defrauded 

“ ERNESTINE SaYRE.” 


The same mail brought a line, also, from across 
the sea. 

“Some anonymous idiot writes me that young 
Mr. Laurence has been devoting himself to you, 
to the grief of his fiancée” (wrote Mr. Rich- 
mond). ‘“ While I do not doubt you, my darling 
Rose, I begin to see that you may have felt the 
lack of attentions which a Benedick is so apt to 
omit or neglect, and I shall take passage in the 
Comet, a month earlier than I intended, in order 
to let the slanderous understand that you have a 
lover in your husband, Joun Ricumonp.” 


It was the next week that Mrs. Richmond went 
to town to see about opening her house. It 
would seem like their honey-moon over again— 
no more misunderstandings, no more separation. 
As she stepped upon the pavement the newsboys 
were crying themselves hoarse. 

“What do they say ?” she asked of a passer— 
“what do they say ?” 

“Wreck of an ocean steamer, the Comet.” 

After all, Roger Laurence was not mistaken 
Mrs. Richmond must have been a widow on tha 
dark night before he left the Dovecote. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. 8.—Get Cheviot of mixed gay and dark threads 
in stripes, or in merely a mixed ground, and make a 
box-pleated hunting jacket to wear with black skirts. 
P. H.—T willed Surah silk at about $1 a yard would 
be best for you to combine with your checked summer 
silk. Use any of the patterns illustrated in Bazar No, 
8, Vol. XV., on page 180. If you prefer wool, get black 
French bunting. 

Turopora.—Get duchesse satin, twilled, at $150 a 
yard, or else Surah silk or dotted foulard, for a young 
lady of seventeen. Choose green or red, as best suits 
her complexion, and make it up entirely of one mate- 
rial, trimming with Spanish lace of the same color in- 
stead of velvet. Find new patterns illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 8, Vol. XV. 

Nesraska-tre.—If you want a silk dreas, be guided 
by reply just given *“‘ Theodora.” If you prefer wool, 
get cashmere or flannel of tan brown, and make with 
a Jersey jacket, pleated skirt, paniers, and back dru- 
pery. Trim it with tubular braid and frogs across the 
bust. 









Detta.—Pattern No. 3188 is a pretty and youthful 
design for your serge suit. See Bazar No. 8, Vol. XV. 

Mrs. E. M, C.—Directions for ebonizing wood, which 
can not be repeated for want of space, were given in 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. VIII. Correspondents’ questions 
are answered impartially in the order of their arrival, 
and as their number is great and the space limited, 
delay is sometimes unavoidable. 

New Sunsortser.—A Bazar containing an embroid- 
ered smoking-cap will be sent you. We have not the 
jacket and slippers to match. You will find two sets 
of crochet circular collars and cuffs in Bazar No. 45, 
Vol. XIIL 

W. L.—Directions for transferring embroidery de- 
signs were given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. Your 
papers are sent to you regularly, and if they do not 
reach you, it is the fault of the mail. 

Constant Reaper.—You will find directions for cal- 
cimining walls in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XI. 

“ Bazan” Apmirer.—Make princesse dresses with 
pleated backs for your little boy’s summer dresses, 
also box-pleated blouses, and jackets with kilt skirts, 
Piqué, colored linen, blue flannel, Cheviots, and plaid 
or checked Scotch ginghams are the materials. Make 
your lawn dresses by cut patterns illustrated in Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. XV. Velvet skirts will be worn again. 

Tu.ty N.—A slight train and a tulle veil will add so 
little to the expense of your wedding dress, and make 
it so much more like the customary bridal attire, that 
we advise you to add it to a simple dress of nuns’ ve 
ing, made with square neck and elbow sleeves. The 
groom must not wear a swallow-tail coat in the day- 
time; a frock-coat is considered “dress” for day en- 
tertainments. The music you mention is appropriate. 

M. R. J.—All fur garments are said to be lower in 
price after the holidays, as furriers prefer to sell them 
at a reduction rather than carry them through the 
summer, 

He.ien.—Put two “ valances” of the very wide em- 
broidery slightly gathered across the front and side 
breadths of your white muslin dress, Have a narrow 
flounce all around the foot of the short skirt, and have 
panier drapery of the muslin across the top and be- 
hind, letting the embroidery serve as trimming. The 
“Langtry waist,” which is a plain blouse belted, will 
be pretty witn this. 

Anna H.—Use any of the cut patterns illustrated in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. XV., for a young lady’s black silk 
dress. Trim it with Spanish lace and flounces of the 
material. 

Constant Reaper.—The initial of the last name is 
used for initial breastpins. 

Mrs. E. L. P.—Cinnamon red or dark green cash- 
mere is what you want. The embroidery on one sel- 
vedge is wide enough for flounces, and narrower em- 
broidery for trimming the basque is on the other sel- 
vedge. Do not gather this embroidery, but put it on 
plain; ft is used lengthwise of the goods. Your plan 
of making is good. The sash ends reach very near 
the end of the skirt. The waist is of cashmere. Have 
a short Worth mantle of the same. Square-cornered 
bags of alligator-skin are the newest for travelling 
bage. Cards should be engraved, and the way you 
mention is correct, 
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MARION FAY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avtuor or “ Dooror Tuorne,” “Is He Porrxsoy ?” 
“Tur Doxr's Cat.pren,” “ Joun CaLpiGate,” 
* Oncey Farm,” “Tus Wanprn,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MRS. DEMIJOHN’S PARTY. 


“Mrs. Demisonn presents her compliments to 
Mr. Crocker, and begs the honor of his company 
to tea at nine o'clock on Wednesday, 31st of De- 
cember, to see the new year in. 

a 4 SF (Do come. C.D. 

“10, Paradise Row, Holloway. 

**26th December, 18—.” 


This note was delivered to Crocker on his ar- 
rival at his office on the morning of Saturday, the 
27th. 

It must be explained that Crocker had lately 
made the acquaintance of Miss Clara Demijohn 
without any very formal introduction. Crocker, 
with that determination which marked his char- 
acter in pursuit of the one present purport of his 
mind to effect a friendly reconciliation with George 
Roden, had taken himself down to Holloway, and 
had called at No. 11, thinking that he might in- 
duce his friend’s mother to act on his behalf in a 
matter appertaining to peace and charity. Mrs. 
Roden had unhappily been from home, but he had 
had the good fortune to encounter Miss Demijohn. 
Perhaps it was that she had seen him going in 
and out of the house, and had associated him with 
the great mystery of the young nobleman; per- 
haps she had been simply attracted by the easy 
air with which he cocked his hat and swung his 
gloves; or perhaps it was simply chance. But 
so it was that in the gloam of the evening she 
met him just round the corner opposite to the 
“ Duchess of Edinburgh,” and the happy acquaint- 
ance was commenced. No doubt, as in all such 
cases, it was the gentleman who spoke first. Let 
us, at any rate, hope so, for the sake of Paradise 
Row generally. Be that as it may, before many 
minutes were over, she had explained to him that 
Mrs. Roden had gone out in a cab soon after din- 
ner, and that probably something was up at Wim- 
biedon, as Mrs. Roden never went anywhere else, 
and this was“not the day of the week on which 
her visits to Mrs. Vincent were generally made. 
Crocker, who was simplicity itself, soon gave her 
various details as to his own character and posi- 
tion in life. He too was a clerk in the Post-of- 
fice, and was George Roden’s particular friend. 
Oh yes; he knew all about Lord Hampstead, and 
was, he might say, intimately acquainted with 
his lordship. - He had been in the habit of meet- 
ing his lordship at Castle Hautboy, the seat of 
his friend Lord Persiflage, and had often ridden 
with his lordship in the hunting field. He knew 
ak about Lady Frances and the engagement, and 
had had the pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of her ladyship. He had been corresponding 
lately with Lord Hampstead on the subject. No; 
he had not as yet heard anything of Marion Fay, 
the Quaker’s daughter. Then Clara had some- 
thing to say on her side. She quite understood 
that if she expected to be communicated with, 
she also must communicate ; and, moreover, young 
Mr. Crocker was by his age, appearance, and sex 
just such a one as prompted her to be communi- 
cative without loss of self-respect. What was the 
good of telling thirgs to Mrs. Duffer, who was 
only an old widow without any friends, and with 
very small means of existence? She had com- 
municated her secrets to Mrs. Duffer simply from 
want of a better pair of ears into which she could 
pour them. But here was one in telling secrets 
to whom she could take delight, and who had se- 
crets of his own to give in return. It is not to 
be supposed that the friendship which arose grew 
from the incidents of one meeting only. On that 
first evening Crocker could not leave the fair one 
without making arrangements for a further inter- 
view, and so the matter grew. The intimacy be- 
tween them was already of three days’ standing 
when the letter of invitation above given reached 
Crocker’s hands. To tell the very truth, the pro- 
posed party was made up chiefly for Crocker’s 
sake. What is the good of having a young man 
if you can not show him to your friends ? 

“ Crocker!” said Mrs. Demijohn to her niece— 
“where did you pick up Crocker ?” 

“ What questions you do ask, aunt! Pick him 
up, indeed !” 

“So you have—picked him up, as you're al- 
ways a-doing with young men. Only you never 
know how to keep ’em when you've got ’em.” 

“T declare, aunt, your vulgarity is unbearable.” 

“I’m not going to have any Crocker in my 
house,” said the old woman, “unless I know 
where he comes from. Perhaps he’s a counter- 
skipper. He may be a ticket-of-leave man for 
all you know.” 

“Aunt Jemima, you’re so provoking that I 
sometimes think I shall have to leave you.” 

* Where will you go to, my dear?” 

To this question, which had often been asked 
before, Clara thought it unnecessary to make any 
answer, but returned at once to the inquiries 
which were not unnaturally made by the lady 
who stood to her in the place of a mother. “Mr. 
Crocker, Aunt Jemima, is a clerk at the Post-of- 
fice, who sits at the same desk with George Ro- 
den, and is intimately acquainted both with Lord 
Hampstead and with Lady Frances Trafford. He 
used to be George Roden’s bosom- friend ; but 
there has lately been some little tiff between the 
young men, which it would be so pleasant if we 
could make it up. You have got to a speaking 
acquaintance with Mrs. Roden, and perhaps if you 
willask them they’llcome. I am sure Marion Fay 
will come, because you always get your money 
from Pogson & Littlebird. I wish I had the 





cheek to ask Lord Hampstead.” Having heard 
all this, the old lady consented to receive our 
sporting friend from the Post-office, and also as- 
sented to the other invitations, which were given. 

Crocker, of course, sent his compliments, and 
expressed the great pleasure he would have in 
“seeing the new year in” in company with Mrs. 
Demijohn. As the old lady was much afflicted 
with rheumatism, the proposition as coming from 
her would have been indiscreet had she not known 
that her niece on such occasions was well able to 
act as her deputy. Mrs. Roden also promised to 
come, and with difficulty persuaded her son that 
it would be gracious on his part to be so far civil 
to his neighbors. Had he known that Crocker 
also would be there, he certainly would not have 
yielded ; but Crocker, when at the office, kept the 
secret of his engagement to himself. The Quak- 
er also and Marion Fay were to be there. Mr. 
Fay and Mrs. Demijohn had long known each 
other in regard to matters of business, and he, 
for the sake of Messrs. Pogson & Littlebird’s 
tirm, could not refuse to drink a cup of tea at 
their client’s house. A junior clerk from the 
same counting-house, one Daniel Tribbledale by 
naine, with whom Clara had made acquaintance 
at King’s Court some three years since, was also 
to be of the party. Mr. Tribbledale had at one 
time, among all Clara’s young men, been the fa- 
vorite. But circumstances had occurred which 
had somewhat lessened her good-will toward him. 
Mr. Littlebird had quarrelled with him, and he 
had been refused promotion. It was generally 
supposed at the present time in the neighbor- 
hood of Old Broad Street that Daniel Tribbledale 
was languishing for the love of Clara Demijohn. 
Mrs. Duffer, of course, was to be there, and so 
the list of friends for the festive occasion was 
completed. 

Mrs. Duffer was the first to come. Her aid, 
indeed, was required for the cutting up of the 
cakes and arrangement of the cups and saucers. 
The Quaker and his daughter were next, appear- 
ing exactly at nine o’clock—to do which he pro- 
tested to be the best sign of good manners that 
could be shown, “If they want me at ten, why 
do they ask me at nine ?”” demanded the Quaker. 
Marion was forced to give way, though she was 
by no means anxious to spend a long evening in 
company with Mrs. Demijohn. As to that seeing 
of the new year in, it was quite out of the question 
for the Quaker or for his daughter. The company 
altogether came early, The only touch of fash- 
ion evinced on this occasion was shown by Mr. 
Crocker. The Rodens, with Mr. Tribbledale at 
their heels, appeared not long before him, and then 
the demolition of the sally-lunns was commenced. 
“T declare I think he means to deceive us,” whis- 
pered Clara to her friend Mrs. Duffer, when all 
the good tea had been consumed before the young 
man appeared. “I don’t suppose he cares much 
for tea,” said Mrs. Duffer; “they don’t nowa- 
days.” “It isn’t just for the tea that a man is 
expected to come,” said Clara, indignantly. It 
was now nearly ten, and she could not but feel 
that the evening was going heavily. Tribbledale 
had said one tender word to her, but she had 
snubbed him, expecting Crocker to be there almost 
at once, and he had retired silent into a corner. 
George Roden had altogether declined to make 
himself agreeable to her; but as he was an en- 
gaged man, and engaged to a lady of rank, much 
could not be expected of him. Mrs. Roden and 
the Quaker and Mrs. Demijohn did manage to 
keep up something of a conversation. Roden 
from time to time said a few words.to Marion, 
Clara, who was repenting herself of her hardness 
to young Tribbledale, was forced to put up with 
Mrs. Duffer. When suddenly there came a thun- 
dering knock at the door, and Mr. Crocker was 
announced by the maid, who had been duly in- 
structed beforehand as to all peculiarities in the 
names of the guests. 

There was a little stir, as there always is when 
a solitary guest comes in much after the appoint- 
ed time. Of course there was rebuke—suppress- 
ed rebuke from Mrs. Demijohn, mild rebuke from 
Mrs. Duffer, a very outburst of rebuke from Clara. 
But Crocker was up to the occasion, “ Upon my 
word, ladies, I had no help for it. I was dining 
with a few friends in the City, and I couldn’t get 
away earlier, If my own ideas of happiness had 
been consulted, I should have been here an hour 
ago. Ah! Roden, howare you? Though I know 
you live in the same street, I didn’t think of meet- 
ing you.” Roden gave him a nod, but did not 
vouchsafe him a word. — “ How’s his lordship? 
I told you, didn’t I, that I had heard from him 
the other day?” Crocker had mentioned more 
than once at his office the fact that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Lord Hampstead. 

“I don’t often see him, and very rarely hear 
from him,” said Roden, without turning away 
from Marion, to whom he was at the moment 
speaking. 

“If all our young noblemen were like Hamp- 
stead,” said Crocker, who had told the truth in 
declaring that he had been dining, “ England 
would be a very different sort of place from what 
it is. The most affable young lord that ever sat 
in the House of Peers.” | Then he turned himself 
toward Marion Fay, at whose identity he made a 
guess, He was anxious at once to claim her as 
a mutual friend, as connected with himself by 
her connection with the lord in question. But 
as he could find no immediate excuse for intro- 
ducing himself, he only winked at her. 

“Are you acquainted with Mr. Tribbledale, 
Mr. Crocker ?” asked Clara. 

“ Never had the pleasure as yet,” said Crock- 
er. Then the introduction was effected. “In 
the civil service?” asked Crocker. Tribbledale 
blushed, and of necessity repudiated the honor. 
“I thought, perhaps, you were in the customs. 
You have something of the H.M.S. cut about you.” 
Tribbledale acknowledged the compliment with a 
bow. “I think the service is the best thing a 
man can do with himself,” continued Crocker. 

“It is genteel,” said Mrs. Duffer. 








“ And the hours so pleasant,” said Clara. “‘ Bank 
clerks have always to be there by nine.” 

“Ts a young man to be afraid of that?” asked 
the Quaker, indignantly. “Ten till four, with one 
hour for the newspapers and another for lunch. 
See the consequence. I never knew a young 
man yet from a public office who understood the 
meaning of a day’s work.” 

“T think that is a little hard,” said Roden. 
‘*Tf a man really works six hours continuously, 
it is as much as he can do with any good to his 
employers or himself.” 

“ Well done, Roden,” said Crocker. “Stick up 
for her Majesty’s shop.” Roden turned himself 
more round than before, and continued to ad- 
dress himself to Marion. 

“Our employers wouldn’t think much of us,” 
said the Quaker, “if we didn’t do better for them 
than that in private offices. I say that the civil 
service destroys a young man, and teaches him to 
think that the bread of idleness is sweet. As far 
as I can see, nothing is so destructive of individ- 
ual energy as what is called public money. If 
Daniel Tribbledale would bestir himself, he might 
do very well in the world without envying any 
young man his seat either at the Custom-house 
or the Post-office.” Mr. Fay had spoken so se- 
riously that they all declined to carry that sub- 
ject further. Mrs. Demijohn and Mrs. Duffer 
murmured their agreement, thinking it civil to 
do so, as the Quaker was a guest. Tribbledale 
sat silent in his corner, awe-struck at the idea of 
having given rise to the conversation. Crocker 
winked at Mrs. Demijohn, and thrust his hands 
into his pockets, as much as to say that he could 
get the better of the Quaker altogether if he chose 
to exercise his powers of wit and argument. 

Soon after this Mr. Fay rose to take his daugh- 
ter away. “But,” said Clara, with affected in- 
dignation, “ you are to see the old year out and 
the new year in.” 

“T have seen enough of the one,” said Mr. 
Fay, “and shall see enough of the other if I live 
to be as near its close as I am to its birth.” 

“But there are refreshments coming up,” said 
Mrs. Demijohn. 

“T have refreshed myself sufficiently with thy 
tea, madam. I rarely take anything stronger be- 
fore retiring to my. rest. Come, Marion, thou 
requirest to be at no form of welcoming the new 
year. Thou too wilt be better in thy bed, as 
thy duties: call upon thee to be early.” So say- 
ing, the Quaker bowed formally to each person 
present, and took his daughter out with him un- 
der his arm. Mrs. Roden and her son escaped 
almost at the same moment, and Mrs. Demijohn, 
having waited to take what she called just a 
thimbleful of hot toddy, went also to her rest. 

“Here’s a pretty way of seeing the new year 
in!” said Clara, laughing. 

“We are quite enough of us for the purpose,” 
said Crocker, “ unless we also are expected to go 
away.” But as he spoke he mixed a tumbler of 
brandy and water, which he divided among two 
smaller glasses, handing them to the two ladies 
present. 

“T declare,” said Mrs. Duffer, “I never do any- 
thing of the kind—almost never.” 

“On such an occasion as this everybody does 
it,” said Crocker. 

“IT hope Mr. Tribbledale will join us,” said 
Clara. Then the bashful clerk came out of his 
corner, and seating himself at the table, prepared 
to do as he was bid. He made his toddy very 
weak, not because he disliked brandy, but guided 
by an innate spirit of modesty which prevented 
him always from going more than half-way when 
he was in company. 

Then the evening became very pleasant. ‘‘ You 
are quite sure that he is really engaged to her 
ladyship ?” asked Clara. 

“T wish I were as certainly engaged to you,” 
replied the polite Crocker. 

“What nonsense you do talk, Mr, Crocker, and 
before other people too! But you think he is?” 

“T am sure of it. Both Hampstead and she 
have told me as much themselves out of their 
own mouths.” 

“My!” exclaimed Mrs. Duffer. 

“And here’s her brother engaged to Marion 
Fay,” said Clara, Crocker declared that as to 
this he was by no means so well assured. » Lord 
Hampstead, in spite of their intimacy, had told 
him nothing about it. “ But it is so, Mr. Crocker, 
as sure as ever you are sitting there. He has 
been coming here after her over and over again, 
and was closeted with her only last Friday for 
hours, It was a holiday, but that sly old Quaker 
went out of the way, so as to leave them together. 
That Mrs. Roden, though she’s as stiff as buck- 
ram, knows all about it. To the best of my be- 
lief, she got it all up. Marion Fay is with her 
every day. It’s my belief there’s something we 
don’t understand yet. She’s got a hold of them 
young people, and means to do just what she likes 
with ’em.”’ Crocker, however, could not agree to 
this. He had heard of Lord Hampstead’s pecul- 
iar politics, and was assured that the young lord 
was only carrying out his peculiar principles in 


. selecting Marion Fay for himself, and devoting 


his sister to George Roden. 

“Not that I like that kind of thing, if you ask 
me,” said Crocker. “I’m very fond of Hamp- 
stead, and I’ve always found Lady Frances to be 
a pleasant and affable lady. I’ve no cause to 
speak other than civil of both of them. But 
when a man has been born a lord, and a lady a 
lady— A lady of that kind, Miss Demijohn.” 

“ Oh, exactly—titled you mean, Mr. Crocker.” 

“Quite high among the nobs, you know. 
Hampstead will be a marquis some of these days, 
which is next to a duke.” 

“And do you know him—yourself ?” asked 
Tribbledale, with a voice of awe. 

“ Oh yes,” said Crocker. 

“To speak to him when you see him ?” 

“T had a long correspondence with him about 
a week ago about a matter which interested both 
of us very much.” 





“ And how does he address you ?” asked Clara, 
also with something of awe. 

“*Dear Crocker’—just that. I always say, 
‘My dear Lord Hampstead,’ in return. I look 
upon ‘Dear Hampstead’ as a little vulgar, you 
know, and I always think that one ought to be 
particular in these matters. But, as I was saying, 
when it comes to marriage, people ought to be 
true to themselves. Now if I was a marquis—I 
don’t know what I mightn’t do if I saw you, you 
know, Clara.” “Clara” pouted, but did not appear 
to have been offended either by the compliment 
or the familiarity. “ But under any other circum. 
stances less forcible I would stick to my order.” 

“So would I,” said Mrs. Duffer. “ Marquises 
ought to marry marquises, and dukes dukes.” 

“There it is!” said Clara; “and now we must 
drink its health, and I hope we may be all mar- 
ried to them we like best before it comes round 
again.” This had reference to the little clock on 
the mantel-piece, the hands of which had just 
crept round to twelve o’clock.” 

“T wish we might,” said Crocker, “and have a 
baby in the cradle too.” 

“Go away,” said Clara. 

“That would be quick,” said Mrs. Duffer. 
“What do you say, Mr. Tribbledale ?” 

“Where my heart’s fixed,” said Tribbledale, 
who was just becoming warm with the brandy 
and water, “there ain’t no hope for this year, nor 
yet for the one after.” Whereupon Crocker re- 
marked that “ care killed a cat.” 

“You just put on your coat and hat, and take 
me across to my lodgings. See if I don’t give 
you a chance,” said Mrs, Duffer, who was also be- 
coming somewhat merry under the influences of 
the moment. But she knew that it was her duty 
to do something for her young hostess, and, true 
woman as she was, thought that this was the best 
way of doing it. Tribbledale did as he was bid, 
though he was obliged thus to leave his lady-love 
and her new admirer together. ‘ Do you really 
mean it ?”’ said Clara, when she and Crocker were 
alone. 

“Of course I do—honest,” said Crocker. 

“Then you may,” said Clara, turning her face 
to him. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


Crocker had by no means as yet got through 
his evening. Having dined with his friends in 
the City and “drank tea” with the lady of his 
love, he was disposed to proceed, if not to plea- 
santer delights, at any rate to those which might 
be more hilarious. Every Londoner, from Hol- 
loway up to Gower Street, in which he lived, would 
be seeing the new year in; and beyond Gower 
Street, down in Holborn, and from thence all 
across to the Strand, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of Covent Garden and the theatres, there 
would be a whole world of happy revellers en- 
gaged in the same way. On such a night as this 
there could certainly be no need of going to bed 
soon after twelve for such a one as Samuel Crock- 
er. In Paradise Row he again encountered Trib- 
bledale, and suggested to that young man that 
they should first have a glass of something at the 
“Duchess,” and then proceed to more exalted 
realmsinahansom. “I did think of walking there 
this fine starlight night,” said Tribbledale, mindful 
of the small stipend at which his services were at 
present valued by Pogson & Littlebird. But Crock- 
er soon got the better of all this, “I'll stand Sam- 
my for this occasion,” said he. “The new year 
comes in only once in twelve months.” Then 
Tribbledale went into the “ Duchess,” and after 
that was as indifferent, while his money lasted 
him, as was Crocker himself. “I’ve loved that 
girl for three years,” said Tribbledale, as soon as 
they had left the “ Duchess,” and were again in 
the open air. 

It was a beautiful night, and Crocker thought 
that they might as well walk a little way. It was 
pleasant under the bright stars to hear of the love 
adventures of his new friend, especially as he 
himself was now the happy hero. “For three 
years ?” he asked. 

“ Indeed I have, Crocker.” That glass of hot 
whiskey and water, though it enhanced the mel- 
ancholy tenderness of the young man, robbed 
him of his bashfulness, and loosened the strings 
of his tongue. ‘For three years, And there 
was a time when she worshipped the very stool on 
which I sat at the office. 1 don’t like to boast.” 

“You have to be short, sharp, and decisive if 
you mean to get a girl like that to travel with 
you.” 

“T should have taken the ball at the hop, 
Crocker; that’s what I ought tohavedone. But 
I see it all now. She’s as fickle as she is fair— 
fickler, perhaps, if anything.” 

“Come, Tribbledale, I ain’t going to let you 
abuse her, you know.” 

“T don’t want to abuse her. God knows I love 
her too well in spite of all. It’s your turn now. I 
can see that. There’s a great many of them have 
had their turns.” 

“Were there, now ?” asked Crocker, anxiously. 

“There was Pollocky—him at the Highbury 
Gas-Works; he came after me. It was because 
of him she dropped me.” 

“Was that going on for a marriage ?” 

“Right ahead, I used to think. Pollocky is a 
widower with five children.” 

“Oh Lord !” 

“ But he’s the head of all the gas, and has four 
hundred a year. It wasn’t love as carried her on 
with him. I could see that. She wouldn’t go and 
meet him anywhere about the City, as she did 
me. I suppose Pollocky is fifty, if he’s a day.” 

“ And she dropped him also?” 

“ Or else it was he.” On receipt of this infor- 
mation Crocker whistled. “It was something 
about money,” continued Tribbledale. ‘The old 
woman wouldn’t part.” 

“There is money, I suppose ?” 

“The old woman has a lot.” ' 
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“And isn’t the niece to have it?” asked 
Crocker. 

“No doubt she will, because there never was 
a pair more loving. But the old lady will keep 
it herself as long as she is here.” Then there 
entered an idea into Crocker’s head that if he 
could manage to make Clara his own, he might 
have power enough to manage the aunt as well 
as the niece. They had a little more whiskey 
and water at the “ Angel” at Islington before they 
got into the cab which was to take them down to 
the Paphian Music Hall, and after that Tribble- 
dale passed from the realm of partial fact to that 
of perfect poetry. ‘He would never,” he said, 
“abandon Clara Demijohn, though he should live 
to an age beyond that of any known patriarch. 
He quite knew all that there was against him. 
Crocker, he thought, might probably prevail. He 
rather hoped that Crocker might prevail ; for why 
should not so good a fellow be made happy, see- 
ing how utterly impossible it was that he, Daniel 
Tribbledale, should ever reach that perfect bliss 
in dreaming of which he passed his miserable 
existence? But as to one thing he had quite made 
up his mind: the day that saw Clara Demijohn a 
bride would most undoubtedly be the last of his 
existence. 

“Oh no, damme; you won't,” said Crocker, 
turning round upon him in the cab. 

“T shall!” said Tribbledale, with emphasis. 
“And I’ve made up my mind how to do it, too. 
They’ve caged up the Monument, and you're so 
looked after on the Duke of York’s that there 
isn’t a chance. But there’s nothing to prevent 
you from taking a header at the Whispering Gal- 
lery of Saint Paul’s. You'd be more talked of 
that way, and the vergers would be sure to show 
the stains made on the stones below. ‘It was 
here young Tribbledale fell—a clerk at Pogson & 
Littlebird’s, who dashed out his brains for love on 
the very day as Clara Demijohn got herself mar- 
ried.’ I’m of that disposition, Crocker, as I'd 
do anything for love—anything.” Crocker was 
obliged to reply that he trusted be might never 
be the cause of such a fatal attempt at glory; 
but he went on to explain that in the pursuit of 
love a man could not in any degree give way to 
friendship. Even though numberless lovers might 
fall from the Whispering Gallery in a confused 
heap of mangled bodies, he must still tread the 
path which was open to him. These were his 
principles, and he could not abandon them even 
for the sake of Tribbledale. ‘ Nor would I have 
you,” shouted Tribbledale, leaning out over the 
door of the cab. “I would not delay you, not for 
a day, nor for an hour. Were to-morrow to be 
your bridal morning, it would find me prepared. 
My only request to you is that a boy might be 
called Daniel after me. You might tell her it 
was an uncle or grandfather. She would never 
think that in her own child was perpetuated a 
monument of poor Daniel Tribbledale.” Crocker, 
as he jumped out of the cab with a light step in 
front of the Paphian Hall, promised that in this 
particular he would attend to the wishes of his 
friend. 

The performances at the Paphian Hall on that 
festive occasion need not be described here with 
accuracy. The new year had been seen well in 
with music, dancing, and wine. The seeing of it 
in was continued yet for an hour, till an indulgent 
policeman was forced to interfere. It is believed 
that on the final ejection of our two friends, the 
forlorn lover, kept steady, no doubt, by the weight 
of his woe, did find his way home to his own 
lodgings. The exultant Crocker was less fortu- 
nate, and passed his night, without the accommo- 
dation of sheets and blankets, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Bow Street. The fact is impor- 
tant to us, as it threatened to have considerable 
effect upon our friend’s position at his office. 
Having been locked up in a cell daring the night, 
and kept in durance till he was brought on the 
following morning before a magistrate, he could 
not well be in his room at ten o’clock. Indeed, 
when he did escape from the hands of the Phil- 
istines, at about two in the day, sick, unwashed, 
and unfed, he thought it better to remain away 
altogether for that day. The great sin of total 
absence would be better than making an appear- 
ance before Mr. Jerningham in his present tell- 
tale condition. He well knew his own strength 
and his own weakness. All power of repartee 
would be gone from him for the day. Mr. Jer- 
ningham would domineer over him, and olus, 
should the violent god be pleased to send for him, 
would at once annihilate him. So he sneaked 
home to Gower Street, took a hair of the dog that 
bit him, and then got the old woman who looked 
after him to make him some tea, and to fry a bit 
of bacon for him. In this ignominious way he 
passed New-Year’s Day—at least so much of it as 
was left to him after the occurrences which have 
been described. 

But on the next morning the great weight of 
his troubles fell upon him heavily. In his very 
heart of hearts he was afraid of Molus. In spite 
of his “ brummagem” courage, the wrath of the 
violent god was tremendous to him. He knew 
what it was to stand with his hand on the lock of 
the door and tremble before he dared to enter 
the room. There was something in the frown of 
the god which was terrible to him. There was 
something worse in the god’s smile. He remem- 
bered how he had once been unable to move him- 
self out of the room when the god had told him 
that he need not remain at the office, but might 
go home and amuse himself just as he pleased. 
Nothing crushes a young man so much as an as- 
surance that his presence can be dispensed with 
without loss to any one. Though Crocker had 
often felt the mercies of olus, and had told him- 
self again and again that the god never did in 
trath lift up his hand for final irrevocable pun- 
ishment, still he trembled as he anticipated the 
dread encounter, 

When the morning came, and while he was yet 
in his bed, he ~— to bethink himself of 
some strategy by which he might evade the evil 





Cumberland? But in this case he would, of course, 
have telegraphed to the Post-office on the preced- 
ing day. Could he have been taken ill with a fit, 
so as to make his absence absolutely necessary, 
say for the entire week ? He well knew that they 
had a doctor at the Post-office, a crafty, far-see- 
ing, obdurate man, who would be with him at 
once, and would show him no mercy. He had 
tried these schemes all round, and had found that 
there were none left with which Aolus was not 
better acquainted than was he himself. There 
was nothing for it but to go and bear the brunt. 

Exactly at ten o’clock he entered the room, 
hung his hat up on the accustomed peg, and took 
his seat on the accustomed chair before any one 
spoke a word to him. Roden, on the opposite 
chair, took no notice of him. ‘“ Bedad, he’s here 
anyhow this morning,” whispered Geraghty to 
Bobbin, very audibly. “Mr. Crocker,” said Mr. 
Jerningham, “you were absent throughout the 
entire day yesterday. Have you any account to 
give of yourself?” There was certainly false- 
hood implied in this question, as Mr. Jerningham 
knew very well what had become of Crocker. 
Crocker’s misadventure at the police office had 
found its way into the newspapers, and had been 
discussed by Aolus with Mr. Jerningham. I am 
afraid that Mr. Jerningham must have intended 
to tempt the culprit into some false excuse. 

“T was horribly ill,” said Crocker, without stop- 
ping the pen with which he was making entries 
in the big book before him. This no doubt was 
true, and so far the trap had been avoided. 

“What made you ill, Mr. Crocker ?” 

“ Headache.” 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Crocker, you’re more sub- 
ject to such attacks as these than any other young 
man in the office.” 

“T always was as a baby,” said Crocker, re- 
suming something of his courage. Could it be 
possible that AZolus should not have heard of the 
day’s absence ? 

“ There is ill health of so aggravated a nature,” 
said Mr. Jerningham, ‘as to make the sufferer 
altogether unfit for the civil service.” 

“I’m happy to say I’m growing out of them 
gradually,” said Crocker. Then Geraghty got up 
from his chair and whispered the whole truth into 
the sufferer’s ears: “It was all in the Pall Mall 
yesterday, and olus knew it before he went 
away.” A sick qualm came upon the poor fellow, 
as though it were a repetition of yesterday’s suf- 
ferings. But still it was necessary that he should 
say something. ‘“New-Year’s Day comes only 
once a year, I suppose.” Be 

“Tt was only a few weeks since that you re- 
mained a day behind your time when you were 
on leave. But Sir Boreas has taken the matter 
up, and I have nothing to say to it. No doubt 
Sir Boreas will send for you.” Sir Boreas Bod- 
kin was that great civil servant whom in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Martin’s-le-Grand men were wont 
to call Molus. 

It was a wretched morning for poor Crocker. 
He was not sent for till one o'clock, just at the 
moment when he was going to eat his lunch. 
That horrid sickness, the combined result of the 
dinner in the City, of Mrs. Demijohn’s brandy, 
and of the many whiskeys which had followed, 
still clung to him. The mutton-chop and porter 
which he had promised himself would have re- 
lieved him, but now he was obliged to appear be- 
fore the god in all his weakness. Without a 
word, he followed a messenger who had summon- 
ed him, with his tail only too visibly between his 
legs. Molus was writing a note when he was 
ushered into the room, and did not condescend 
to arrest himself in the progress merely because 
Crocker was present, olus well knew the ef- 
fect on a sinner of having to stand silent and all 
alone in the presence of the offended deity. 

“So, Mr. Crocker,” said Molus at last, looking 
up from his completed work, “no doubt you saw 
the old year out on Wednesday night.” The jokes 
of the god were infinitely worse to bear than his 
most furious blasts. “Like some other great 
men,” continued Aolus, “you have contrived to 
have your festivities chronicled in the newspa- 
pers.” Crocker found it impossible to utter a 
word. ‘You have probably seen the Pall Mall 
of yesterday and the Standard of this morning ?” 

“Thaven’t looked at the newspaper, sir,since—” 

“Since the festive occasion,” suggested Holus. 

“Oh, Sir Boreas—” 

“ Well, Mr. Crocker, what is it that you have 
to say for yourself ?” 

“T did dine with a few friends.” 

“ And kept it up tolerably late, I should think.” 

“ And then afterward went to a tea party,” said 
Crocker. 

“A tea party!” 

“ Tt was not all tea,” said Crocker, with a whine. 

“T should think not. There was a good deal 
besides tea, I should say.” Then the god left off 
to smile, and the blasts began to blow. “ Now, 
Mr. Crocker, I should like to know what you think 
of yourself. After having read the accounts of 
your appearance before the magistrate in two 
newspapers, I suppose I may take it for granted 
that you were abominably drunk out in the streets 
on Wednesday night.” It is very hard for a young 
man to have to admit under any circumstances 
that he has been abominably drunk out in the 
streets; so that Crocker stood dumb befove his 
accuser. “I choose to have an answer, sir. I 
must either have your own acknowledgment, or 
must have an official account from the police 
magistrate.” 

“T had taken something, sir.” 

“Were you drunk? If you will not answer 
me, you had better go, and I shall know how to 
deal with you.” Crocker thought that he had 
perhaps better go, and leave the god to deal with 
him. He remained quite silent. ‘ Your person- 
al habits would be nothing to me, sir,” continued 
olus, “if you were able to do your work, and 
did not bring disgrace on the department. But 
you neglect the office. You are unable to do your 





ment. How long is it since you remained away 
a day before?” 

“T was detained down in Cumberland for one 
day, after my leave of absence.” 

“Detained in Cumberland! I never tell a gen- 
tleman, Mr. Crocker, that I do not believe him— 
never. If it comes to that with a gentleman, he 
must go.” This was hard to bear; but yet Crock- 
er was aware that he had told a fib on that occa- 
sion in reference to the day’s hunting. Then Sir 
Boreas took up his pen, and again had recourse 
to his paper, as though the interview was over. 
Crocker remained standing, not quite knowing 
what he was expected to do. “It’s of no use 
your remaining there,” said Sir Boreas. Where- 
upon Crocker retired, and, with his tail still be- 
tween his legs, returned to his own desk. Sooa 
afterward Mr, Jerningham was sent for, and came 
back with an intimation that Mr. Crocker’s serv- 
ices were no longer required—at any rate for that 
day. When the matter had been properly repre- 
sented to the Postmaster-General, a letter would 
be written to him. The impression made on the 
minds of Bobbin and Geraghty was that poor 
Crocker would certainly be dismissed on this oc- 
easion. Roden, too, thought that it was now over 
with the unfortunate young man, as far as the 
Queen’s service was concerned, and could not 
abstain from shaking hands with the unhappy 
wretch as he bade them all a melancholy good- 
by. “ Good-afternoon,” said Mr. Jerningham to 
him, severely, not condescending to shake hands 
with him at all. 

But Mr. Jerningham heard the last words which 
the god had spoken on the subject, and was not 
therefore called upon to be specially soft-hearted. 
“T never saw a poor devil look so sick in my 
life,” olus had said. 

“He must have been very bad, Sir Boreas.” 

JZolus was fond of a good dinner himself, and 
had a sympathy for convivial offenses. Indeed, 
for all offenses he had a sympathy. No man less 
prone to punish ever lived. But what is a man 
to do with inveterate offenders? Holus would 
tear his hair sometimes in dismay, because he 
knew that he was retaining in the service men 
whom he would have been bound to get rid of 
had he done his duty. ‘ You had better tell him 
to go home,” said AZolus—“ for to-day, you know.” 

“ And what then, Sir Boreas ?” 

“T suppose he'll sleep it off by to-morrow. 
Have a letter written to him—to frighten him, 
you know. After all, New-Year’s Day only does 
come once a year.” 

Mr. Jerningham having thus received instrue- 
tions, went back to his room, and dismissed Crock- 
er in the way we have seen. As soon as Crock- 
er’s back was turned, Roden was desired to write 
the letter. 


“Sir,—Your conduct in absenting yourself 
without leave from the office yesterday is of such 
a nature as to make it necessary for me to inform 
you that should it be repeated, I shall have no 
alternative but to bring your name under the se- 
rious consideration of my lord the Postmaster- 
General. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ Boreas Bopk1y.” 


In the same envelope was a short note from 
one of his brother clerks. 


“ Dear Crocker,—You had better be here sharp 
at ten to-morrow, Mr. Jerningham bids me tell 
you. Yours truly, Bart. Bossy.” 


Thus Crocker got through his troubles on this 
occasion. 
__—_—_—————— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MISS DEMIJOHN’S INGENUITY. 


On the day on which Crocker was going through 
his purgatory at the Post-office, a letter reached 
Lady Kingsbury at Trafford Park which added 
much to the troubles and annoyances felt by dif- 
ferent members of the family there. It was an 
anonymous letter, and the reader—who in regard 
that such mysteries should never be kept a mo- 
ment in ignorance—may as well be told at once 
that the letter was written by that enterprising 
young lady, Miss Demijohn. The letter was writ- 
ten on New-Year’s Day, after the party—perhaps 
in consequence of the party, as the rash doings of 
some of the younger members of the Trafford 
family were made specially obvious to Miss Demi- 
john by what was said on that occasion. The 
letter ran as follows: 


“My Lapy Marcunioness,—I conceive it to be 
my duty as a well-wisher of the family to inform 
you that your step-son, Lord Hampstead, has be- 
come entangled in what I think to be a dangerous 
way with a young woman living in a neighboring 
street to this.” The “neighboring” street was 
of course a stroke of cunning on the part of Miss 
Demijohn, ‘She lives at No. 17, Paradise Row, 
Holloway, and her name is Marion Fay. She is 
daughter to an old Quaker, who is clerk to Pog- 
son & Littlebird, King’s Court, Great Broad Street, 
and isn’t, of course, in any position to entertain 
hopes such as these. He may havea little money 
saved, but what’s that to the likes of your lady- 
ship and his lordship the marquis? Some think 
she is pretty. I don’t. Now I don’t like such 
cunning ways. Of what I tell your ladyship there 
isn’t any manner of doubt. His lordship was 
there for hours the other day, and the girl is go- 
ing about as proud as a peacock. 

“ It’s what I call a regular Paradise Row con- 
spiracy, and though the Quaker has lent himself 
to it, he ain’t at the bottom. Next door but two 
to the Fays there is a Mrs. Roden living, who has 
got a son, a stuck-up fellow and a clerk in the 
Post-office. I believe there isn’t a bit of doubt 
but he has been and got himself engaged to an- 
other of your ladyship’s noble family. As to 
that, all Holloway is talking of it. I don’t be- 








lieve there is a "bus driver up and down the road 
as doesn’t know it. It’s my belief that Mrs. Ro- 
den is the doing of it all. She has taken Marion 
Fay by the hand just as though she were her 
own, and now she has got the young lord and the 
young lady right into her meshes. If none of 
’em ismf married yet, it won’t be long so unless 
somebody interferes. If you don’t believe me, do 
you send to the ‘ Duchess of Edinburgh’ at the cor- 
ner, and you'll find that they know all about it. 
“Now, my Lady Marchioness, I’ve thought it 
my duty to tell you all this, because I don’t like 
to see a noble family put upon. There isn’t no- 
thing for me to get out of it myself. But I do 
it just as one of the family’s well-wishers. There- 
fore I sign myself your very respectful, 
“A Wett-WIsHER.” 


The young lady had told her story very com- 
pletely as far as her object was concerned, which 
was simply that of making mischief. But the 
business of anonymous letter-writing was one not 
new to her hand. It is easy, and offers consid- 
erable excitement to the minds of those whose 
time hangs heavy on their hands. 

The marchioness, though she would probably 
have declared beforehand that anouiymous letters 
were of all things the most contemptible, never- 
theless read this more than once with a great 
deal of care. And she believed it altogether. As 
to Lady Frances, of course she knew the allega- 
tions to be true. Seeing that the writer was so 
well acquainted with the facts as to Lady Frances, 
why should she be less well informed in refer- 
ence to Lord Hampstead? Such a marriage as 
this with the Quaker girl was exactly the sort 
of match which Hampstead would be pleased to 
make, Then she was especially annoyed by the 
publicity of the whole affair. That Holloway, and 
the drivers of the omnibuses, and the “ Duchess 
of Edinburgh” should know all the secrets of her 
husband’s family, should be able to discuss the 
disgrace to which “her own darlings” would be 
subjected, was terrible to her. But perhaps the 
sting that went sharpest to her heart was that 
which came from the fact that Lord Hampstead 
was about to be married at all. Let the wife be 
a Quaker or what not, let her be as low as any 
woman that could be found within the sound of 
Bow Bells, still, if the marriage ceremony were 
once pronounced over them, that woman’s son 
would become Lord Highgate, and would be heir 
to all the wealth and all the titles of the Marquis 
of Kingsbury, to the absolute exclusion of the 
eldest-born of her own darlings. 

She had had her hopes in the impracticability 
of Lord Hampstead. Such men as that, she had 
told herself, were likely to keep themselves alto- 
gether free of marriage. He would not impro- 
bably, she thought, entertain some abominable 
but not unlucky idea that marriage in itself was 
an absurdity. At any rate, there was hope as 
long as he could be kept unmarried. Were he 
to marry, and then have a son, even though he 
broke his neck out hunting next day, no good 
would come of it. In this condition of mind, she 
thought it well to show the letter to Mr. Green- 
wood before she read it to her husband. Lord 
Kingsbury was still very ill—so ill as to have giv- 
en rise to much apprehension ; but still it would 
be necessary to discuss this letter with him, ill as 
he might be. Only it should be first discussed 
with Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Greenwood’s face became flatter, and his 
jaw longer, and his eyes more like gooseberries, 
as he read the letter. He had gradually trained 
himself to say and to hear all manner of evil 
things about Lady Frances in the presence of the 
marchioness. He had, too, accustomed himself to 
speak of Lord Hampstead as a great obstacle 
which it would be well if the Lord would think 
proper to take out of the way. He had also so 
far followed the lead of his patroness as to be 
deep if not loud in his denunciations of the folly 
of the marquis. The marquis had sent him word 
that he had better look out for a new home, and 
without naming an especial day for his dismissal, 
had given him to understand that it would not be 
convenient to receive him again in the house in 
Park Lane. But the marquis had been ill when 
he had thus expressed his displeasure—and was 
now worse. It might be that the marquis him- 
self would never again visit Park Lane. As no 
positive limit had been fixed for Mr. Greenwood’s 
departure from Trafford Park, there he remained, 
and there he intended to remain for the present. 
As he folded up the letter carefully after reading 
it slowly, he only shook his head. 

“Ts it true, I wonder ?” asked the marchioness, 

“There is no reason why it should not be.” 

“That’s just what I say to myself. We knowit 
is true about Fanny, Of course there’s that Mr, 
Roden and the Mrs. Roden. When the writer 
knows so much, there is reason to believe the 
rest.” 

“A great many people do tell a great many 
lies,” said Mr. Greenwood. 

“T suppose there is such a person as this 
Quaker, and that there is such a girl ?” 

“ Quite likely.” 

“Tf so, why shouldn’t Hampstead fall in love 
with her? Of course he’s always going to the 
street because of his friend Roden.” 

“Not a doubt, Lady Kingsbury.” 

“What ought we to do?” To this question 
Mr. Greenwood was not prepared with an imme- 
diate answer. If Lotd Hampstead chose to get 
himself married to a Quaker’s daughter, how 
could it be helped? “His father would hardly 
have any influence over him now.” Mr, Green- 
wood shook his head. “And yet he must be 
told.” Mr. Greenwood nodded his head. “ Per- 
haps something might be done about the pro- 
perty.” 

“He wouldn’t care two straws about settle- 
ments,” said Mr. Greenwood, 

“ He doesn’t care about anything he ought to, 
If I were to write and ask him, would he tell the 
truth about this marriage?” 


























“MR. GREENWOOD'S FACE BECAME FLATTER, AND HIS JAW LONGER, 


“He wouldn’t tell the truth about anything,” 
said Mr. Greenwood. 

The marchioness passed this by, though she 
knew it at the moment to be calumny. But she 
was not unwilling to hear calumny against Lord 
Hampstead. “There used to be ways,” she said, 
“in which a marriage of that kind conld be put 
on one side afterward.” 

*“ You must put it on one side before, nowadays, 
if you mean to do it at all,” said the clergyman. 

* But how ?—how ?” 

“If he could be got out of the way!” 

“ How out of the way?” : 

“Well, that’s what I don’t know. Suppose 
he could be made to go out yachting, and she be 
married to somebody else when he’s at sea?” 
Lady Kingsbury felt that her friend was but lit- 
tle good at a stratagem. But she felt also that she 
was not very good herself. She could wish ; but 
wishing in such matters is very vain. She had 
right on her side. She was quite confident as to 
that. There could be no doubt but that “ gods 
and men” would desire to see her little Lord 
Frederic succeed to the marquisate rather than 
this infidel Republican. If this wretched Radical 
could be kept from marrying, there would evi- 
dently be room for hope, because there was the 
fact—proved by the incontestable evidence of 
Burke's Peerage—that vounger sons did so often 
succeed. But if another heir were to be born, 
then, as far as she was aware, Burke’s Peerage 
promised her nothing. “It’s a pity he shouldn't 
break his neck out hunting,” said Mr: Green- 
wood. 


to every tittle of a word and tone, the insolence of 


| the rebuke which he had received from the heir. 


But if Lord Kingsbury were really to be dying, 


norance, 
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NIS EYES MORE LIKE GOOSEBERRIES, AS HE READ THE LETTER.” 


“He wants to know why you have not gone,” | hoped, from the last accounts, that vou were be- 


Lady Kingsbury said to the clergyman that aft- 


| ernoon. 
then they would hardly dare to keep his son in ig- | 


“T’'ve got something I'd better show you,” she | 


said, as she seated herself by her husband's sofa. 


| Then she proceeded to read to him the letter, 


; &8 anonymous letters. 


“Even that wouldn’t be much if he were to be | 


married first,” said the marchioness, 

Every day she went to her husband for half an 
hour before her lunch, at which time the nurse 
who attended him during the day was accustomed 
to go to her dinner. 
down from London since his son had visited him, 
and tue physician had told the marchioness that 
though there was not apparently any immediate 
danger, still the symptoms were such as almost 
to preclude a hope of ultimate recovery. When 
this opinion had been pronounced, there had arisen 
between the marchioness and the chaplain a dis- 
cussion as to whether Lord Hampstead should be 
onee again summoned. The marquis himself 
had expressed no such wish. A bulletin of a cer- 
tain fashion had been sent three or four times a 
week to Ilendon Hall purporting to express the 
doctor’s opinion of the health of their noble pa- 
tient, but the bulletin had not been serupulously 
true. Neither of the two conspirators Lad wished 
to have Lord Hampstead at Trafford Park. Lady 
Kingsbury was anxious to make the separation 
complete between her own darlings and their 
brother, and Mr. Greenwood remembered, down 


He had had a physician | 


| 


without telling him as she did so that it was anon- 
ymous. When he had heard the first paragraph, 
he demanded to know the name of the writer. 
“Td better read it all first,” said the marchioness. 
And she did read it all to the end, closing it, how- 
ever, without mentioning the fina] “ Well-Wish- 
er.” “Of course it’s anonymous,” she said, as 
she held the letter in her hand. 

“Then I don’t believe a word of it,” said the 
marquis. 

“Very likely not; but yet it sounds true.” 

“T don’t think it sounds true at all. Why 
should it be true? There is nothing so wicked 

“Tf it isn’t true about Hampstead, it’s true, at 
any rate, of Fanny. That man comes from Hol- 
loway and Paradise Row and the ‘Duchess of 
Edinburgh.’ Where Fanny goes for her lover, 
Hampstead is likely to follow. ‘ Birds of a fea- 
ther flock together.’ ” 


“T won’t have you speak of my children in that | 


way,” said the sick lord. 
“What canI do? Is it not true about Fanny ? 


| there is any truth in the statement. 


If you wish it, I will write to Hampstead and ask | 


him all about it.” In order to eseape from the 
misery of the moment, he assented to this propo- 
sition. The letter being anonymous, had, to his 


thinking, been disgraceful, and therefore he had | 


disbelieved it. And having induced himselE to 
disbelieve the statements made, he had been 
drawn into expressing—or at any rate to acknow- 
ledging by his silence—a conviction that such a 
marriage as that proposed with Marion Fay would 
be very base. Her ladyship felt therefore that if 
Lord Hampstead could be got to acknowledge the 
engagement, something would have been done to- 
ward establishing a quarrel between the father 
and the son. 

“Has that man gone yet? 
wife rose to leave the room. 

“Has what man gone ?” 

“ Mr. Greenwood.” , 

“Gone? How should he have gone? It has 
never been expected that he should go by this 


he asked, as his 





time. I don’t see why he should go at all. He | 


was told that you would not again require his 
services up in London. As far as I know, that 
is all that has been said about going.”” The poor 
man turned himself on his sofa angrily, but did 
not at the moment give any further instructions 
as to the chaplain’s departure. 


enough to write yourself. 


“Where am I to go to?” whined the unfortu- 
nate one. “Does he mean to say that I am to 
be turned out into the road at a moment’s notice 
because I ean’t approve of what Lady Frances is 
doing? I haven’t had any orders as to going. 
If I am to go, I suppose he will make some ar- 
rangement first.” 

Lady Kingsbury said what she could to comfort 
him, and explained that there was no necessity 
for his immediate departure. Perhaps the mar- 
quis might not think of it again for another week 
or two, and there was no knowing in what con- 
dition they might find themselves. 

“Her ladyship’s letter to her step-son was as 
follows ; and by return of post her step-son’s an- 
swer came, 


“My pear Hampstean,—Tidings have reach- 


marry a girl, the daughter of a Quaker named 
Fay, living at No. 17, Paradise Row. He, the 
Quaker, is represented as being a clerk in a 
counting-house in the City. Of the girl your fa- 
ther has heard nothing, but can only imagine that 
she should be such as her position would make 
probable. He desires me to ask you whether 
You will 
observe that I express no opinion myself whether 
it be true or false, whether proper or improper. 
After your conduct the other day, I should not 
think of interfering myself ; but your father wish- 
es me to ask for his information. 
“Yours truly, Ciara Kinessury.” 


Hampstead’s answer was very short, but quite 
sufficient for the purpose : 


“My pear Lapy Krixessury,—I am not en- 
gaged to marry Miss Fay—as yet. I think that I 
may be some day soon. 

“Yours affectionately, Hampstean.” 

By the same post he wrote a letter to his fa- 

ther, and that shall also be shown to the reader : 


“My pear Faturr,—I have received a letter 
from Lady Kingsbury, asking me as to a report 
of an engagement between me and a young lady 
named Marion Fay. I am sorry that her writing 
should be evidence that you are hardly yet strong 
I trust that it may not 
long be so. 

“ Would you wish to see me again at Trafford ? 
I do not like to go there without the expression 
of a wish from you; but I hold myself in readi- 
ness to start whenever you may desire it. I had 











coming stronger. 

“I do not know how you may have heard any- 
thing of Marion Fay. Had I engaged myself to 
her, or to any other young lady, I should have 
told you atonce. I do not know whether a young 
man is supposed to declare his own failures in 
such matters, when he has failed, even to his fa- 
ther, But, as I am ashamed of nothing in the 
matter, I will avow that I have asked the young 
lady to be my wife, but she has as yet declined 
I shall ask her again, and still hope to succeed. 

“She is the daughter of-a Mr. Fay, who, as 
Lady Kingsbury says, is a Quaker, and is a clerk 
in a house in the City. As he is in all respects 
a good man, standing high for probity and hon- 
or among those who know him, I ean not think 
that there is any drawback. She, I think, has 
all the qualities which I would wish to find in 
the woman whom I might hope to make my wife. 


| They live at No. 17, Paradise Row, Holloway. 
ed your father that you have engaged yourself to | 


Lady Kingsbury, indeed, is right in all her details. 

“ Pray let me have a line, if not from yourself, 

at any rate dictated by you, to say how you are. 
“Your affectionate son, Hampsteap.” 


It was impossible to keep the letter from Lady 
Kingsbury. It thus became a recognized fact by 
the marquis, by the marchioness, and by Mr. Green- 
wood that Hampstead was going to marry the 
Quaker’s daughter. As to that pretense of a re- 
fusal, it went for nothing, even with the father. 
Was it probable that a Quaker’s daughter, the 
daughter of a merchant’s clerk out of the City, 
should refuse to become a marchioness? The 
sick man was obliged to express anger, having 
been already made to treat the report as inered- 
ible because of the disgrace which would accom- 
pany it if true. Had he been left to himself, he 
would have endeavored to think as little about 
it as possible. Not to quarrel with his two eld- 
est children was the wish that was now strongest 
at his heart. But his wife recalled the matter 
to him at each of the two daily visits which she 
made. ‘“ What can I do?” he was driven to ask 
on the third morning. 

“Mr, Greenwood suggests—”’ began his wife, 
not intending to irritate him, having really for- 
gotten at the moment that no suggestion coming 
from Mr. Greenwood could be weleome to him. 

“ D—— Mr. Greenwood !” he shouted, lifting 
himself up erect from the pillows on his sofa, 
The marchioness was in truth so startled by the 
violence of his movement, and by the rage ex- 
pressed on his haggard face, that she jumped 
from her chair with unexpected surprise. “I de- 
sire,” said the marquis, “that that man ekall 
leave the house by the end of this month.” 

(ro ne CONTINUED.) 
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MARMION’S DEFIANCE TO 
DOUGLAS. 
HIS spirited engraving illustrates the mo- 
ment when, after his precipitate retreat from 
Tantallon Castle, Lord Marmion halted for an in- 
stant to hurl defiance at his foe, before meeting 
his fate at Flodden Field. To refresh the mem- 
ory of our readers, we subjoin the stirring lines 
of the Wizard of the North, which gain a new 
and vital interest from the exquisite picture: 
The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopp’d to bid adieu: 
“Though something I might plain,” he said, 
“Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your King’s behest, 
While in Tantallon’s towers I staid, 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
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“MARMION’S’ DEFIANCE TO DOUGLAS. 


And, noble Earl, receive my hand.” 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke 
**My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open, at my Sovereign's will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 

My castles are my King’s alone, 

From turret to foundation-stone ; 

The hand of Douglas is his own, 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp.’ 


Burn’d Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And—“ This to me!” he said ; 
“An *twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head! 





== 


tae 





*—FroM THE Pictcre spy Sir Jonn GIperr. 


And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer 
He who does England’s message here 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy maté 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hands upon your sword 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied! 
And if thou said’st, I am not peer 
To-any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied !” 
On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age: 


Fierce he broke forth—‘‘ And darest thou, then, | 


To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 








And hopest thou hence w ithed t 

No, by Saint Bride of Botl no 

Up draw-bridge, grooms—what, Warder, h 
Let the portcullis fall 

Lord Marmion turn’d—well was his need— 

And dash'd the rowels in his steec 

Like arrow through the chway sprung; 

he ponderous grate behind him ru 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume 

The steed along the draw-bridge flies. 

Just as it trembled on the rise ; 





Nor lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake’s level brim: 

And when Lord Marmion reach’d his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenchéd hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 
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AGNES BOOTH. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Park Theatre. 
I find your American Face Powder very satis- 
factory in every respect. Yours truly, AGNES 


Boors.—[ Adv. | 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 


| 


Ix three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold | 


| which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 


by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties wili be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO,v, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


ae HEALTH PRESERVING 











SET. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yield 
Teadily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most PERFEC 
FITTING and comfortable cor- 
set ever made is secured. 
Yad 2s Approved by the Best Physicians. 
on For sale by all leading dealers. 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
Manufactured only by 
OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, IL 


pe meeweneD FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct 









T A A laxative and refreshing 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
e la Faculté de Pa 


Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
nathay ey 

ris. 
2, ree Rambutean, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
— Druggists. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
for Constipation, 
—— de 1° Classe 
75 cents the box. 





ae wy 
| aft E eV: 


SEEDS ¢ a 
d J \ 
DYNY CITY “Gan OEE 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping and Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
“Work, Embroidering Materials, Perforated Patterns 
for Kensington and Outline Work. Replies prompt. 
Se nd 3c. for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sovn By ALL DEALERS Toroucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—I878. 























© finest Switch Short Stem, 


O. D., and can = see atm y ex- 
TE exac ad as resented. 

actured an 1 
Haig 30 or saleon a yH. wu "LIA N, importer 
way, N 


ween Si Circe are FREE. mare 


PARLOR 
Andrews’ parton Bed. J 
oe Bedding folds out of sight ; it saves room— 4 

elegant, strong and ‘comfortable. 15 4 

sty len. Prive, @2Z up. We guar 
antee satistaction. Send for sag cat- 
yr Made only by A. MH. 
Andrews & Go. Chicago, Nl. 
y EEP vour bird ‘in health and song by uring 
SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 
Bold by all Sige 7 and bird and cage dealers, 25c. 
per package. factory, 582 Hudson Street, N.Y. 











Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O, Box 1654, | New York, 


RO Ac HES, 
Mate, Cate, Mice, Anta. Flies, Insects, cleared out by 
*“ ROUGH ON RATS.” lé5c., druggists. 





| 





| 
| 


| 


| SONGS 


| Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin, 


| 
\ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 


| which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 


tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 


by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 









Prepared to apply to 
Silk, Satin, and other Fab- 
rics. Suitable for decorat- 
ing Odor Bottles, Tidies, Pin 
Cushions, tg 4 Shades, 
Sachets, &c., &c. 

25c., 50c., and $1. 

Sample packages of Silk 
Ornaments will be sent on 
receipt of amount. 

Catalogue mailed free on 
application, Address 


PALM & FECHTELER, 


Retail Department, 
No. 6 West 14th Street, 


. Near 5th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for ee. Refers to all Chicago. Address €. F. 
GUNTHE R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


FAMOUS COLLECTION OF STANDARD MUSIC. 
SONGS HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC 
SONGS OLD AND NEW SONGS. | MUSIC 
SONGS | With Piano or Organ Accompani- | MUSIC 
SONGS | ments. Books 1, 2, 3, and 4 ready. | | MUSIC 
SONGS | Each costs 50c. Eac h ha as 250 pages. | MU ISIC 








SONGS Sold by 
SONGS | books, music, and pe riodicals. 
HITCHCOCK’S Music Store, 166 Nassau, opp. C ity Hall 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and perm: anently al 
annoying disfigurements froin the Lips, Cheek, 
Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. -Y. 








| 4) Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 





10c., postpaid. G.I. REED & CQ., Nassau, N. Y. 











NEEDLES, 


We beg leave to athleeaiea your attention to these Nee- 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages: 

Ist. Every Needle is carefully Inspected & tested. 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large om to be easily threaded by young or old 

Ts 
ped. T The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side*of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 

HOWARD BROS, & READ, Sole Agents. 














WARNER BROTHERS 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority of 
Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced us 
to use it in all our leading 
Corsets. 

$10 REWARD 
will be paid for any corset 
in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months 
ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (cou- 
til),$250; Abdominal,$2 00; 
Health or Nursing, $1 50; 
Coraline or Flexible Hip, 
$1 25; Misses’, $1 00. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chanta. 

Beware of worthless imi- 
tations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 


: MELDERMA, ; 


A harmless effectual toilet powder, that dispels io 
odor of perspiration instantly. Sold everywhere. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


115 Fulton Street, New York. 











HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the com- 


plexion. — transparency, recommended by 
——% per Box. 
nrivalled Welomtine Face Powders, 50c. 


and $1 per Box. 

Indelible Lip and Face_ Rouges, $1 and $1 50 
per Bottle. 

F. F. Marshall’s Adonine Instantaneous Hair Dye. 
No leaden hue or undesirable color—from lightest 
brown to black. $1 per Box. Tested and ap- 
plied free of charge. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Unequalled for con- 
venience and com- 
fort, improving the 
looks of young and 
old charmingly. 


L. Shaw’s 
Marie Antoinette 
WAVE. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all oth- 
er Waves); made of natural wavy hair, and 
fastened on the head without a single hairpin. 
From $5.00 to $10.00, Special shades extra. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Handsomer and cheaper than at any other house. 

All goods marked in plain figures, and retailed at 
wholesale prices. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


D TEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms ; Steinway _ New ‘York, 


she race THE 
Eerie C aS 

















1H ‘othe rs CHEA 

c is DRAREL@<-- DIME 
need. ci ite que 0 fabout 14 PREE., 

Rh. Acres, 


pages 
» Lake Co. pOnie, 





ADVERTISING CARDS. 
New Styles! New Catalogues! Send 6c. for 
two sets, or 15c. for five full sets, all different. Cata- 
logues always enclosed with Pane ook by sets, hundreds 
or thousands, GRANT & B » oreo Mass. 





gt ml COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cane for 
three-cent stamp. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 





| JTAMPING PATTERNS—M’f’g. Send_for 
| Circulars. A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. Y 





BEATTYS BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as desired. 







hoven 
pa pn ow ine 


d Letter, or by Express 


ms 
ven topo for 
a@re many. 
















WALNUT 038 EBONIZED (@OLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRED. 
Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. be 
t¥To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement | invite all to come 4 Wash 


w when ordina 
description of Reeds 


anything like 


It_contains 5 


ox Humana, Vox J Jubilante and 


(1) Cello, (2) Melodia. (3) 


arp Aol ines 9) Vox Hu 
p an 9 wd oF Ley mene as tie 
Stop, (24 


THE FIRE 


knowl of w 


= theonly sand 
for this sty: 


Ten a (10) Full Sets Golden Ton 
Sub-Bass, 16 feet tomes. (2) Di 
Cello, § feet tones (5) French Norn, 
Voix Celeste, 8 ey tone; (8) Viola Dolce, 4 fi 
t tone ; also, JD cep med on tary’ 
r gran 


7, STOP 


(n° PR 
made in this country, = 
id 
8to; yo and SactGee ot without my 
ed by patents, and can be used b; 
SPECIFI 


) Clarabella, 
Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola ae. 


fore, an myP patrons mere all the advantages of these facilit’ RNS 


5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 
PRICE, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book and Music(a 
—- musical Ramet, ) for ONLY 


90.00 


n_& minutes notice 


Working shipres® Edison’s Electric Li to 
es le Tie yp Rem ‘tances pte pe. = by Bank D “Ken ee ai gs ig ‘or gus 


Draft, Post Office Money Order, 


Ay se istied pure soley on he ig i an pueed 


E. 
as the cut shows, the most 


view is ‘ot a walnut case, ine orm and ornamented 
ee pn 


case in pure black, inlay orna- 
fashionable, and Sou 


~ y - other bu iders—was put them, “the f ‘0 owin 

and Stop Combinations ref I, né 

ae 2 cal ar ees gone. we carefully, and i. 4 more than libera 
mey e 


_ rid oun net equal ‘ul Organ for 


ue Reeds 
ves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: (1) al 
lapason, 8 feet tone; he FY ‘eet vone; (4) 
feet fone’, = exaphone. feet tone; (7) 
Vv tole 4 feet tone; 


accessory effects. 


San ll aearn no sound. Mg te are then dummi If hes in 

. ies. aa eve th 
Beethoven is of practical use. n't be deceived by misrepresentations of fie or 
their pay ere a “4 as ‘combinations on this ual to 14 common o: 3 


aE EI atts E om tembe: ri 88 Fact 
m September 1881, m 
gute, nothing but ashe: J aera? werely Giee rogett by 


Fee UT rie aire ie reece and Ue he aes Liitted out the first 
A anc » 

ANP Geek Kind wecdet e aid of vast capital, perfect 

Fd days to put on phere and start more oop in a larger an 


es remaining where was one of the 


cheer from thousands, I was enabled in 
uipped Factory 
ishment covers nearly 4 acres of spaces ey 


nt 
Iam now receiving orders for the aad {OVEN price $90) at ozate of over 1,000 per 


y the use of 820 


‘EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHTS, 
Piano Factory in the world that uses it, Ican fill all orders 

T have now witha 

machines in thelr construction, 


romptl 
200-horse power engine, driving over 100 wood-working = hing 


ay ever 
y | Ginctory ta open to visitors alwa: 


pcre eae aioe iis FER ou erin nyo ut ae non from sce PT er em 
buy yourself, NEL fe be doing them ew del STRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEAT Y,Washington, New Jersey. 
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MARCH 25, 1882. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained. Samples sent free. 

A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
ol Io re 
DRESS GOODS. O VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
O FANCY Goops. 





MILLINERY. 0 

O — 

DOMESTICS. 0 O Unperwear. 
Cj LS 

LINENS, e) Oe LACES. 


J ONES 





Eighth Avenue, corner Winetcenth St., 
New York ow | 


>», JONES 


FURS. O Oo 





CurTtery. 





SHOES. ath t CROCKERY. 
UPHOLSTERY. fe 
FURNITURE. O_A 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. \VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BE. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


" GLASSWARE. 


OStiver-Pcatep Ware. 











and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


BABIES’ 


Outfits, and Misses’ and Childrens’ Underwear, made 
of the finest materials and in the best manner, can be 
purchased at the 


LILIPUTTAN BAZAR 


at much lower prices than to buy materials and have 
them made, 


EVERYTHING FOR CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Mail orders have special care. Catalogues free. 


BEST & CO, woe tte ond son Sere 











BLISS'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘ Your peas are wonderful ; 


none others so a, , Another year, I do not mean to plant any 
others, early o 


Circular giving fail, description mailed to applicants. 
CAUTION.— As there is an inferior Pea in the market 
called the merican Wonder,” be ER ar ad get the genuine 
“BL AMERICAN WOND. 

PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 ~y- il int, ss cents; 
quart, $1.00; by mail, post-paid. = ig as 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM AND GARDEN. 
300 Beautiful Mustrations, 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 

tive price-list of 2000 varietics of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., with useful information upon their cult- 

ure. 150 pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

A beautifully illustrated monthly journal devoted exclusively 
to the garden. Its contributors are all acknowledged authorities 
on the subjects treated by them. 

Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. 
commenced January, 1882. 

1.00 per year ; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. | 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Vol. III. 





| and Guide for conveniently ordering goods by 


REMOV AL. 


WORTHINGTON, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


UNION SQUARE, North Side. 


SMITH, & CO. 


/ 





THE VALUE OF THIS PAPER 
IS DOUBLED 


By a —_ as they are received in a 
KINS BINDER. 
Prive e ASS cents, by Mail. 
J. G. WATKINS, 277 Main St., Memphis. 














SHOR NG BY MALL 


Ts now well known to be a true source of economy, 
and a single order for any kind of 


DRY GOODS 


intrusted to our care cannot fail to create a 
most satisfactory business intercourse with us, 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 

IS NOW THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED. 

We have an immense stock of Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, Black and Colored Dress Goods, Prints, 
Housekeeping Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Ho- 
siery, Gloves, Trimmings, Ribbons, &e., &e., and 
we offer RELIABLE GOODS at LOW | 
PRICES. DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


our elegant and comprehensive 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








letter, just issued, sent FREE ON APPLI- | 
CATION, and published with a special view of | 
assisting PERSONS AT A DISTANCE | 
to make their purchases as READILY and 
BASILY as though they made their selections 
in PERSON AT OUR COUNTERS. | 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Portfolio of Original Designs 


FOR LADIES’ ART WORK! 


20 full size, new, original designs, worth $10 to $15, 
for painting or embroide ring Mautel Lambrequins, 
Curtains, Covers, Cushions, Dados, Borders, Dresses, 
Chair Stripes, Screens, Pli aques, &c., with fall in- 
structions for treatment. Post free on receipt of price, 
$2 50. Also, a **MONTHLY SHEET OF NEW DE- 
SIGNS,” 72 designs in all, at a subscription price of 
#3 00 per annum. Art Work for sale. Designs to 
order. Instruction by competent artists. 

SCHOOL of ART NEEDLEWORK and PAINTING, 

795 Broadway, New York, 


~ HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises, Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, al! long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 

Illustrated Price-List free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, 
C.O.D., with atin of returning. 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., mite York. 
desiring to add to their personal 
LAD beauty and charms can unques- | 


tionably do so by using 


Champlin’s Liquid Pearl. 


It not only removes every blemish, but gives a glow 
and bloom to the complexion. It is absolute ly harmiess. 
Ladies of Fashion give to it the highest recommenda- 

















HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .....cccccavccssccovcs $4 00 
HEARPERS  WEEELT «0.00. sccccccrccvccesecccs 4 00 
BERT DES pac pencceseiane dnesstusces 4 00 
The THREE above publications..............+. 10 00 
BG THES BOOVG BAO 055 ci desc cs cee cowed 7 00 | 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. ot @ 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } Rea eae : 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers).............cccceeee 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurns. 








a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail ou receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


DRESS 
MAKER 
RUG PATTERNS! 2itineetate ih 


stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


W. J. Morse, Importer French 
phashion Journals. 
ATES & PATTERNS. No. 
fv he ay. Send for Circular. 
LeCoquer, English Translation 


tion. Send for testimonials. Ask your druggist ag 
it, and take no other. Beware of imitations. 50c, 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., | Props.. “3 , Buffalo, N. ¥. 


/ usr 


soRIP Le ore 


wa ulbe onal rrex to all applicants, and tocustomers without 
orderin, Le It contains five colored plates, 600 Ree aad 
about and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
planting 1 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
ruit Trees, ete. Invaluable to all. Send for it. Address, 
, M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. — 


Mme.GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th St., N. ¥. (P. 0. Box 3527.) 

Princess Lace Braids, Lace Patterns 
on Linen, ARRASENE, Pin Cushion, 
with work commenced and Material, T5c., &c., &c. 
8 cents for Sampies. 











FLOWER SEEDS AT —— PRICE! 
THE BEsT OFFER FOR RELIABLE SEEDS EVER MADE. 
New, Pi blooming Double White Chrysanthemum. 


The most utiful new plant y ban ay - r years. Verbenas 
named, 50e, per doz. Roses and Bedding Plante Mme a 
D. C. McGRAW, Ri Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free, Address H. Hauierr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


AXMINSTER, 











W. & J, SLOANE, 


Artistie Carpeting. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, 
And TAPESTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & 0. 


SPRING FABRICS. 








Now open, a select assortment of Novel- 
ties in Woollen Dress Goods and Suitings 
suitable for early Spring wear. 


Broadway, corner {9th St: 











BY MAMTII! 


Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, L Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls? Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication, 
COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILAD®LPAHTA. PA. 


America Ahead! 








FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
ASKFORIT! BUYIT!! TRYIT!!! 


T OLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an Tiinstrated 
Monthly. New articles each month on Cage 


| Birds, Food, Care, Diseases, Remedies, Bird-market, 


Swe rope Answers. Every, vee keeper needs it. 
1.50 a Year; sample, 15 cents, stamps. 
HOLDEN’S New Book on Birds, 128 pp., 80 Illustra- 
tions. Pa yg all birds. By m: ail, 25 cents, stamps. 
G. A. H HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Almost given away. In 

order to introduce our 

. pantestione where they 

Seat Gy mantle Desteetl canal Tece! wn, we will 


send by ma é pS pe Feceipt. cl ro six three 

cent stamps, 100 pecs of our atest and best M 
consisting of tena 1 altzes, Polkas, 
anes soe er with all the Gems from the latest 
Co _ now all the rage. They are Ele- 
ne printea full Music size. ‘this opportunity 

will no ors ain. Address. 

P.O. Box 8630, Boston, Mass. 


. Send a 8c. stamp to Charles | 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set 
of elegant Chromo Cards and cats nlogue 
of latest designs published. 


** ESTHETIC.” 
Send two 3-cent stamps for six c ards Patience” or 
Bunthorne’s Bride. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$] A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Tauz & Co.,Augusta,Maine. 


usic, 


Oriental Rags ‘ad Embroideries, 


649, 651, and | 655 Broadway, | 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. ByJ 
Green, M.A., LL.D., 


oun Riowarp 
Author of “History of the 
English People,” “Short History of the English 
People,” &c., &c. With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


HESPEROTHEN; Notes from the West: a Record 
of a Ramble in the United States and Canada in the 
Spring and Summer of 1881. By Wititam Howarp 


Russet, LL.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
Ill. 
ATLANTIS: the Antediluvian World. By Ienarivs 


Donneviy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
IV. 

OLD GREEK EDUCATION. By J. P. 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Kuight of the Order of the Saviour; Author of “ 
cial L le in Greece,” “A History of Greek Litera- 
ture,” “A Primer of Greek Antiquities,” &c. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


MAHAFFY, 





v. 
FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
By Saran Brook idited by Grorae Cary Eo- 
euesron. With Illustrations and Colored Maps. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
Vi. 


GREAT MOVEMENTS, AND THOSE WHO 
ACHIEVED THEM. By Heney J. Niworr. With 
Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIL. 


| THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. 

Yone@n, M.A, 4to, Paper, 

VILL. 

THE FOUR pag ener 
Author of “A Princes 

Illustrated. Sq 


By Cuartes Duxe 
25 cents. 


By Wittiam Braok, 
‘hule,” “Sunrise,” &c, 
lare lem 0, "¢ loth, $1 00, 

IX. 


ly 


METAPHYSICS. A St 





ia First Principles. By 
Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Bos- 
ton University, and Aut hor of “ Studies in Theism. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 





| THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 








GREEK. The'Te tevised by Brooke Foss West- 
corr, D.D., Regi or of Divinity, Canon of 
-eterborough; . ion. D.D., Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity 2 Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. American Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Putup Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of 


the American Bible 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


Revision Committee. Crown 


G2 Vol. IL. Contain 


ing Introduction and Appen- 
dix by the Editors. 


Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Love the Debt. 


By Basit. 20 cents. 


Ruins, and Other 


15 cents. 


Among the 
Crou. Hay. 


Stories. By Mary 





[ay 000s 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 


By Cuarces Gispon. 10 cents. 


A Heart's Problem. 


God and the Man. By Roserr Bucuanan. 20 cents. 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. Rippert. 20 cents. 


The Captains’ Room. By Water Besant and James 


osiery, | 


Riog. 10 cents. 
The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casuzn Hoey. 
20 cents. 
A Grape from a Thorn. Ly James Payn. 20 cents. 
A Laodicean. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illus 






trations, 20 cents. 


The Comet ofa Season. By Jostin MoCarrtuy. 20 cts. 


Christowe)ll. By R. D. Buackmore. 20 cents. 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 ceuts. 

6 Hanren & Buorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, 7 re prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 






G2 Hanrenr’s Cavarogue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Cc omsiating of Violin, Box, Bow 

and Teacher, Sent to any part 
{| of the U ited States on 1 to 3 
days trial betore 
buying. 
















Violin 
Outfits J 

812. & S22 cach. Send Stamp 
ais Allustrated 36 page Catalogue of Vio~ 
lins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, Fiutes, Strings all kinds Harm D- 
icas, Organ Accordeons, Music muons &e Lowest i Prices. 
Mail Ordersa Specialty. C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, Mase 


Can sec T 
Lady y Agents with good salary selling Queem City 
Skirt and Stoeking Supporte aa et Sample outfit 
Free. Address Queen City Suspender ®., Cincine 0. 


Transparent Fun Cards with name, and full 
| Wedding Outfit, for 15c. New Oriental Game of 
Authors, 20c. Ciinton & Co., North Haven,Ct. 


at $3.50, 
for Beauti 


ry permanent ploymen, 


Ask Druggists for it. It 


Roaches, Bed-Bugs. i5e. 


clears out Rats, Mice, 
Oneans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 5 up. 


5] 
BEATTY Factory running day and night Vapers 


free. Address Daniel RF. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an E ngraved Card, 25 cts.,. 
postpaid. ‘GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
77 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 

Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 

$5 | $20 & per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 

0 ddress Stinson & Co.. Portland, Maine. 

88 A week to Agents. $10 Outfit Free.. 
RIDEOU T & CO., 10 Barotay Sr., N.Y. 


ry 


“| OUGH ON RATS.”*— 


per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 


chance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 
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CURIOUS ILLUSION. 


(PRODUCED BY THE FASHIONABLE COACHMAN’S CAPE.) 


FACETIZ. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 

Very INTERESTING Party (reading slowly and with much labor). “The bride wuz drest in a morey 
ant-ik-we—watered silk dress, trimmed with g-u-i-p-u-r-e—impure lace and orange bloss—double s-o-m-s 
--and a v-e-i-l—veal of the choicest kind hung over her snowy s-h-o-u-l-d-e-r-s.” 

(General chorus, “ Bew-ti-ful.” 





Somr visitors were going through a country mansion recently, and at length 
ymauved before a fine painting representing a handsome black-bearded man clad 
In gorgeous attire, One of them inquired of their guide whose portrait it 
might be. 

* Well, sir,” replied the housekeeper, “‘I don’t rightly know, but I believe it 
is the Dowager Venus.” 

* But,” said the visitor, “I scarcely think that the Dowager Venus would be 
represented with a beard. Perhaps you will be good enough to look in the 
catalogue.” 

she did eo, and the Dowager Venus proved to be the Doge of Venice. 

enmmapejeemm 

The esthetics are carrying their style of description further than heretofore, 
and now describe persons in the same way that they do blue china, terra-cotta 
flower-pots, lilies, and dadoes. In speaking of a well-known actor, a lady esthetic 
says: “ Mr. X.’s legs are limpid and utter. Both are delicately intellectual, but 
his left leg is a poem.” 

Little Alice was crying bitterly, and on being questioned, confessed to having 
received a slap from one of her playfellows. | 

“You should have returned it,” unwisely said the questioner. 

“Oh, L returned it before—boo-hoo!” wept the little girl. 

eraieentiimnentmts 


A prince who used not to have a penny now lives sumptuously in the French 
capital. 

“You have come into a fortune, prince ?” asked a friend. 

“No; why?” 

“ Your hotel, your carriages, your luxury—” 

* Ah, yes, I have found means to get a fair income.” 

“What are your means?” 

“When an imbecile wishes to establish his position in society, I borrow five 
thousand francs of him.” 

* And in return 2?” 

“T allow him to tap me on the chest in public.” 


A London newspaper says that short honey-moons are the fashion now. It 
is presumed the honey-moon ends when the last quarter is spent. 
———_—"__— 








A grocer had a pound of sugar returned, with a note, saying, ‘Too much sand 

for table use, and not enough for building purposes.” 
a 

A landlady advertises that she has “a fine, airy, well-furnished bedroom, for a 
gentleman twelve foot square”; another has “a cheap and desirable suite of 
rooms for a respectable tamily in good repair”; still another has “a hall bed- 
room, for a single woman eight by twelve.” 

EE ——— 

A young lady who graduated from a high school last July is teaching school 
up in New Hampshire. A bashful young gentleman visited the schoo] the other 
day, and was asked by the teacher to say a few words to the pupils. This was 
his speech: “ Scholars, I hope you will always love your school and your teach- 
er as much asIdo.” Tableau: Giggling girls and laughing boys and a blushing 
school-ma’am. 





——. 


A lecturer asking, on a rainy day, why one of the audience had paid the ad- 
mission fee, and come in, and slept all the while, ‘‘I will tell you,” said the old 
man, With a shrewd wink of his eye. “I was out in the rain, and as I had no 
umbrella to keep me from getting wet, and tickets are only twenty-five cents 
and umbrellas are seventy-five, I saved fifty cents by coming in.” 

oniasinpeilleiCadtnatiane 


A story is told of the late Lord Clarendon, who on one occasion entered a 
restaurant in Paris to dine as a simple trader. Having ordered a frugal meal, 
he called for a bottle of champagne. The waiter, anticipating that the cus- 
tomer might not be able to settle, whispered that the price was twenty-five 
francs a bottle, in the hope of putting an end to his lordship’s extravagance. 
* Oh, in that case,” said the earl, “ bring me two bottles.” 

ae re ae 


A German shoemaker, having made a pair of boots for a gentleman of whose 
financial integrity he had considerable doubt, made the following reply to him 
when he called for the articles: “ Der poots ish not quite done, but der beel 
ish made oud.” ; 

A contemporary thought to get its composition done more cheaply. This was 
the sort of apology offered the next day: For “jugs of worthless spirits frozen,” 
| read ‘joys, like viewless spirits, flown.” For “ potatoes of Europe,” read * po- 
| tentates of Europe.” For “ ever-failing remedy,” read “ never-failing remedy.” 








A boy was recently taken to the opera-house by his uncle. A few evenings 


subsequently there was company at his house, and the uncle and aunt were HASTY GENERALIZATION. 

REGINALD (fo his new friend the village blacksmith). 
“There's Aunt Ellen, Williams. 
kiss us, you know. She always does.” 


among thenumber. The lad was relating what he saw, and, among other things, 
said, “I was a little bit afraid, ‘cause every time the curtain rolled down, uncle 
went out to see a mau and left me alone.” 


Let's cross over. She'll 


For “infernal state of nature,” read “internal state of nature.” For “ died of 
the turtle,” read “‘ dined off the turtle.” For “* Ruffians,” read “* Russians.” For 
“ matter of heresy,” read “‘ matter of hearsay.” For “delirious girl,” read “ de- 
licions girl.” For “found dead with a long word in his mouth,” read “ fonnd 
dead with along sword in his mouth.” For “ fond of his bottle,” read “ famous 
in battle.” For“ hen which croweth,” read “hour which cometh.” 
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FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 
Scene: Nurse bringing in a small boy (crying) to his mother. 
Nurses. “ Please ‘m, isn't Master Tommy to go to bed now?” 
Tommy. “No, ma, I don’t want to! We're all playing at Congr 


have an all-night sitting, and I’m in charge of the Bill. Boo-hoo! 





ess in the Nursery, and we've arranged to 
” 


SEWING ON DE BUTTONS. 


(A Cotorep Cory or A PoruLar Print.) 








